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Eighty-fifth Session —1918-19. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, MR. HENRY 'T. HARE, 
at the Opening General Meeting, Monday, 4th November, 1918. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—When we look back upon the vears which have passed since the great 
catastrophe overtook us, and compare our outlook at each of our annual opening meetings with that 
which lies before us to-day, there is substantial reason for congratulation. We have always been able 
to contemplate the future with confidence, and each of the annual addresses has concluded with the 
hope and expectation of peace being once more with us during the succeeding twelve months. Looking 
back over that dreary period of hope deferred, we are now able to see events in something approaching 
a true perspective and to realize that those years have been occupied in organization and preparation 
for the wonderful events which we are witnessing day by day. We meet under the happiest auspices, 
seeing before us a definite prospect of an early conclusion of the sacrifices and horrors from which we 
have been suffering, and we are able to look forward to the restoration of peace within a measurable 
time :a peace which we all hope and ‘trust will be lasting and permanent, * broad based upon the 
people’s will,” and so inspired and regulated as to lead to the happiness and prosperity of the whole 
world, whose ideals have been uplifted and puritied by this long period of suffermg and trial. 

We stand to-day at the threshold of a new era. Our whole system and scheme of life have been 
dislocated and virtually destroyed. Industry, commerce, and society must be reconstructed and 
reconstituted on a new plan to meet the altered conditions. We have the opportunity of making a 
new beginning, and it is for us to approach the complex problems which face us with open minds 
anxious to build upon a sure and solid foundation, endeavouring to keep all the various factors before us 
in due and proper relation. 

Reconstruction is the comprehensive word which expresses the problem that faces our country 
in every industry, calling and profession. In our own ease, the practice of our art during these vears 
of war has been almost entirely in abeyance. We have had to submit to restrictions greater than those 
imposed upon any other profession, and we have done so cheerfully and willingly. Our younger mem- 
bers have with one accord diverted their energies from the arts of peace to those of war, and while we 
are proud of what they have accomplished, we remember with sadness, though with gratitude, those 
who have fallen in the struggle. We shall weleome those who come back to us and endeavour to make 
their return to peaceful occupations as easy as may be. 

I have alluded to the restrictions that have been placed upon our work, which have borne very 
hardly on most of us. We have submitted without complaint because we knew that it was necessary 
and essential to divert the whole energy and resources of the Empire to the one purpose of defeating a 
thoroughly organised and well prepared enemy. With the restoration of peace that necessity will exist 
no longer, and we feel that we should not be asked to bear longer than is vitally necessary a special 
burden which other members of the community do not share. It will be within your recollection that 
early in the present year a General Meeting was held here at which a resolution was passed for trans- 
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mission to the authorities asking that on the conclusion of peace all such restrictions should be removed 
forthwith. That resolution was duly conveyed to the proper quarter. 

Following that, a conference of architects, surveyors and builders was held for the purpose of con- 
sidering some of the problems which will arise after the war, at which a similar resolution was passed, 
pointing out that the abolition of control in all matters relating to building, and particularly in materials, 
is the best means of stimulating production, which is of most vital importance. That resolution was 
conveyed to the Minister of Reconstruction by an influential deputation, and the considerations which 
had influenced our opinion were fully explained. We were received most sympathetically, but not- 
withstanding our efforts I gather that some measure of control or restriction is to be imposed, though 
there is reason to believe that it will be of such a nature as to bear as lightly as possible upon the 
community and that its relaxation will be so rapid as to allow of a speedy return to normal conditions. 

The necessity for some control is apparently dictated by the shortage that is anticipated in certain 
building materials, more particularly timber, which is mainly an imported product. Whether this 
shortage will be really so acute as some of us think is open to question, but, however that may be, the 
view is that measures should be taken to divert the supply available towards the most necessary and 
urgent national needs. This is quite a logical attitude, but it seems to some of us that control is not 
really essential, at all events in such building works as do not require materials of which there is a 
serious shortage. 

The supply of timber from the Baltic, which has hitherto been our main source of supply, will 
probably be greatly restricted for some time, and it will be necessary for us to look to other countries. 
In this connection I wish to call your attention to the exhibition which is installed here of timber from 
the United States and British Columbia, timber which is in no sense inferior to what we have been 
accustomed to use and which is available in unlimited quantities assuming that the question of trans- 
port can be satisfactorily provided for, which I am assured will be the case. I need not remind you 
of the invaluable assistance and loyal support which have been freely afforded us by our great Dominion 
of Canada, in common with all our other Colonies and Dependencies. They have poured out blood and 
treasure without stint or limit. Surely it is our duty as well as our interest to support the staple 
industry of the Western States as far as may be practicable. I commend to all architects the careful 
consideration of this exhibition, and would urge them to provide for the use of such timber so far 
as may be possible in the buildings they are about to be engaged upon. 

The same conference to which I have above alluded passed a resolution dealing with demobilisation 
which urged that architects and surveyors should have priority of release from military service on the 
ground that their work is a primary necessity for the reconstitution of the building industry. A depu- 
tation conveyed this resolution to the Ministry of Labour, and I believe that our suggestion will be 
acted upon and that the Institute will be asked to co-operate in carrying it out. 

A difficult problem confronts us in the resettlement of architects who will be returning to civil life, 
more particularly those who were but partially educated in their profession and those whose studies 
were interrupted. It is a very serious matter for these young men to have lost four years of study and 
to have the date of their qualification put forward to that extent. While it is, of course, essential that 
they should be thoroughly qualified by a proper period of study and experience, every facility must be 
given them to acquire the requisite proficiency in the shortest possible period, and this matter has 
engaged the attention of the Board of Architectural Education, who are making such concessions as 
may be possible. For such men as will be released from the Army without any professional training I 
very much doubt whether architecture can be regarded as a desirable profession for them to enter, 
unless they are in a position to devote something approaching to the normal years of study to their 
qualification. 

You are aware that about a year ago, at the instance of the Local Government Board, we instituted 
a competition amongst architects in England and Wales for designs for houses for the working classes 
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to be built immediately after the war by local authorities. Such houses have hitherto been built 
mainly by speculating builders without the intervention of an architect, but it is now felt that the 
problem is worthy of more serious consideration than it has received. The programme of our com- 
petition was carefully drawn up, and was conducted in conjunction with our Allied Societies in six 
separate centres, so arranged as to embrace the whole of England and Wales. The response made by 
the profession has been most gratifying, and most of you, no doubt, have seen the results exhibited 
on the walls of our galleries. Designs of four different types of houses have been selected in each centre, 
and these are to be published at once in book form with descriptive letterpress. 

It was not to be expected that such a competition would produce anything very original or revo- 
lutionary, for the problem is of too simple a nature to allow of it. The real solution lies in a carefully 
considered balance of parts—in fact, a compromise in which the importance of each feature is duly 
weighed and given its correct relative position. I think many of our selected designs have very fairly 
secured this, though I would not say that any individual design is not capable of improvement in some 
particular. One of the main purposes which will be served by the holding of the competition is 
to identify architects more fully than has hitherto been the case with this class of building, and I have 
some confidence that local authorities will, in most cases, recognise that it is to their ultimate interest, 
both financially and otherwise, to employ independent architects to carry out these undertakings. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that in future these houses, which from their number and universal 
distribution form so large a feature of our town and countrysides, must be pleasant to look upon, 
healthy to live in, and carefully studied in their arrangements while at the same time being economical 
to build. In order to secure these virtues great skill and mature knowledge are essential in the designer, 
probably in a greater degree than is required for a more complex and expensive building. The very 
simplicity of the problem enhances its difficulty. 

Following the competition we have suggested to the Local Government Board the desirability 
of actually erecting a small number of these cottages in a readily accessible position near London and 
furnishing some of them ready for occupation, so that they may be inspected and criticised by all those 
who are interested and serve as a general guide to those who are about to promote housing schemes. 
It is felt that by no other means can a really satisfactory solution be arrived at, for mere drawings can- 
not convey the same impression as the actual object in being. Iam happy to say that this suggestion 
has been accepted, and we are now considering the details of carrying out the project with the least 
possible delay. 

During the period of inactivity in the legitimate exercise of our profession, we are taking the oppor- 
tunity of inquiring into the status of the architect. It is felt that, although the course of study and 
attainment required to equip an architect to carry out his duties efficiently is at least as severe as that 
required for other professions, from many causes the general public do not appreciate his position 
adequately. A very large amount of building is carried on either without an architect or under an 
entirely unqualified practitioner, thus bringing the profession into disrepute and leading to many 
abuses. The policy of the R.1.B.A. has been for many years to insist upon a very thorough course oi 
training and education to qualify for membership, but unfortunately a large number of architects 
do not submit themselves to this course and consequently do not belong to us; indeed, the difficulty of 
admission may be said to act as a deterrent. 

Is there any means by which the building public may be enabled to distinguish between the 
qualified and the unqualified ? 

Is it practicable, short of actual compulsion, to ensure that every man who seeks to enter the 
profession shall be properly qualified by education and training to carry out the duties of his position 
to the satisfaction of his client and the benetit of the community ? 

Have we, hitherto, properly correlated and adjusted the relative importance of the practical 
business and scientifie side of our work with the historical and artistic aspects ? 
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Can any steps be usefully taken to organise and unify the profession ? 

These and kindred questions are now being carefully considered, and the views of those competent 
to give opinions are being collected and noted with a view to so ordering the policy of the Institute as to 
lead to a general improvement in the position of the profession. 

In this connection it is felt that architects have not hitherto adequately taken their part in public 
affairs, on many aspects of which they are peculiarly qualified to speak. We ought to have our repre- 
sentative in Parliament, and there are few local bodies which would not be strengthened by the addition 
of an architect member who would concern himself with the building projects of the district and its 
amenities, 

I should like to see every town and village with its Amenity Committee consisting of those residents 
who are interested in its history, monuments and antiquities. I would have every new building or 
public improvement subject to the criticism and to some extent to the control of such a body. Here is 
a wide field for the activity of architects and one which would enable us to forward the education of the 
publi¢ in artistic questions which are generally lost sight of and submerged in the purely practical and 
utilitarian aspect. 

Most of us have, Limagine, at various times during the course of our practice, been confronted and 
obstructed by the diffieulties arising from our absurd, and illogical laws (or absence of laws) in respect of 
light and air. As matters stand at presert, an owner of property who wishes to rebuild is liable to be 
prevented from properly developing his site within the limits of the Building Acts by the dominant 
rights of adjoining owners acquired simply by lapse of time, and without any payment, consideration, or 
purchase. This is a very serious disability, and leads to the mutilation and crippling of many fine 
buildings. So far as I know no other country suffers from such a condition of the law. 

The Council have considered whether any steps can be taken to amend the law (without, of course, 
interfering with any rights already acquired), and the draft of a Bill has been prepared the object of 
which is to prevent after a date to be fixed the acquisition of any indefeasible rights over adjoiming 
property merely by the lapse of time. 

The present moment appears to be a favourable time for putting forward such an amendment, as 
it is understood that shortly after the conclusion of peace a number of alterations in various laws are 
to be put forward, with a view to simplifying matters and avoidirg needless litigation. I need hardly 
say that a full opportunity will be given to members to discuss this proposal in a General Meeting at 
an early date. 

Now that peace appears to be so near to us the question of an adequate War Memorial is pressed 
upon us more insistently, The events of the past four vears are so close to us that we do not realise the 
magnitude of the achievement which is to be commemorated, how narrowly humanity has eseaped-a 
colossal catastrophe, avd how great and complete is the victory which is now being secured. Consider 
how Paris commemorated the Napoleonie epoch in the vast scheme of which the Place de la Concorde 
is the centre, and how Italy (far from being a rich country) recorded her war of liberation in the 
Victor Emmanuel Monument in Rome. Yet the events which these memorialise, great as they were, 
sink into comparative insignificance beside the present great world upheaval. 

Surely we cap and shall be able to find some means which shall mark for all time ina great and 
imperial manner the part which our Empire, widespread and world-wide, has taken in these events ; 
some great scheme which shall rise above and beyond a mere project of estate development affording a 
promising field for the activities of the speculative builder. Such a scheme should be centralised in 
some great monument of a character to excite the imagination, and providing a field for the adequate 


commemoration of the share which every portion of our Empire has taken. 
I venture to suggest that the scheme for new Charing Cross Bridge and its approaches and the 
removal of the station to the Surrey side of the river is such a project ; with proper support by the 
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nation at large it is capable of being developed into a truly imperial project, worthy in every way of the 
great events which are now developing. 

The Royal Academy has recently very properly established a Committee of Artists to assist in the 
initiation and execution of War Memorials, a necessary and useful office if we are to avoid former 
failures. Could not this Committee, enlarged perhaps and put on a somewhat broader basis, take into 
consideration the question of this great National Memorial, and prepare under its egis a definite project 
which would be put forward with all the authority of the entire and united body of the artists of the 
Empire ? What is wanted, I think, is some such definite proposal, and it is needed without delay. 
There is no reason why we should wait two or three generations for the realisation of the scheme. It 
should be carried through with the enthusiasm and energy which the war has called forth, and while the 
great struggle is fresh in our memory. 

I should like to take this opportunity of congratulating our respected member, Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, on his election as Sheriff of the City of London. He and his father before him have had a long 
connection with the R.I.B.A., and it is gratifying to us to see him holding this post of high honour in our 
venerable city. We wish him every success during what promises to be a very memorable year. 

I fear I have detained you too long, but I am sure you will see that we are confronted with many 
grave problems whose solution will demand all the wisdom we cancommand. ‘The coming year is to be 
one of the most eventful in all history, and on the decisions to be taken will depend the welfare and 
prosperity of future generations. We look forward to the immediate future with high hope and confi- 
dent expectation, feeling that we have passed through the worst days of trial and anxiety, and that we 


may at last emerge into a period of peace and prosperity. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. JOHN W. SIMPSON, Past Vice-President : 
Ladies and gentlemen: My duty to-night is both an 
easy and a pleasant one. You will all agree that 
we have had the privilege of listening to an excel- 
lent, practical and useful address, by a gentleman 
who had a very clear idea in his own mind of what he 
wished to say, and has used exactly those words 
which were best fitted to convey it. And that is very 
characteristic of Mr. Hare. 

No public speech, in these days, can avoid a refe- 
rence to the war ; allactivity, both present and future, 
whether within this Institute or outside it, is connected 
with, depends upon and revolves around that tre- 
mendous topic, and Presidential Addresses, for many 
years to come, will still be based on the problems it 
involves. But we have now good hope that, when the 
next Presidential Address is delivered, those dear lads 
who have left our homes and our offices, who have 
laid down the drawing pen and taken up the sword 
in our defence, will be with us once more to hear and 
to applaud it. 

The President has, very rightly, made reconstruc- 
tion the key-note of his address, for it most closely and 
urgently affects our profession. As to this, I know 
that I speak not only for this Institute, but for the 
whole building industry when I insist that the present 
restrictions shall be removed forthwith upon the 
cessation of hostilities (Hear, hear). That we may be 
short of some few raw materials for a time-—of timber 


and certain metals—is possible ; and some measure of 
allocation as regards these is probably inevitable, on 
account of the difficulties of transport. But this 
shortage will soon cease if supply and demand are 
left free mutually to adjust themselves. We hear, 
| know, bland assurances that it is intended to re- 
move control as soon as possible ; but I confess to 
some mistrust. The officials in charge of the mon- 
strous Departments which have sprung up, have come 
to consider themselves essential, and strong rearguard 
actions will be fought to delay their suppression and 
to save their stores, those gigantic dumps of cor- 
respondence, returns, forms and orders which they 
have accumulated, and we intend shall be consigned 
to the pulping mills. There must be thousands of 
tons of that raw material available to supply at any 
rate the shortage of paper. We are, it seems, to have, 
very soon, a General Election; and the most definite 
assurances should be required of all candidates that 
these Departments shall be abolished, root and 
branch ; and that the innumerable clerks and clerklets 
who, like a plague of flies, feed upon and exasperate 
our commerce, shall be put to some productive em- 
ployment. The President is, I know, at one with me 
in this, and I need not linger to dot his i’s and cross his 
t’s. He has indicated the steps which the Royal Insti- 
tute is taking in this matter, and we may congratulate 
him upon them. 

But there is one point on which he has not touched, 
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on which also the Institute is to be congratulated, and 
that is on its choice of a President. We have always 
been very fortunate in this respect. I am able to 
remember, during my membership, eighteen different 
Presidents, of whom the first, I think, was George 
Edmund Street. In every case it can be said that, 
by common consent, he was the best and most suit- 
able man who could have been chosen, and Mr. Hare is 
no exception to that rule. And, ifI may, I am going to 
tell you why that has been and is so. We architects 
criticize one another’s work very openly and very 
freely ; we resort, at times, even to personalities. 
But, as a profession, we are I am thankful to say 
almost entirely free from jealousy. (Hear, hear.) The 
custom which prevails among us of open and loyal 
competition by méans of submitted work, has taught 
us to give and to receive hard knocks without bitter- 
for there is no place for intrigue or for improper 
So when an impor- 


ness ; 
influence in anonymous conflict. 
tant commission is entrusted to a capable man, or 
Royal honours fall in his way, or he is called to some 
office of dignity, as in the present case of Sheriff 
Banister Fletcher, all we, his brethren, rejoice in his 
good fortune, and take him for an example, and feel 
ourselves to be all honoured and strengthened when 
one of us is distinguished. It is a thing I am proud to 
be able to say, and I am proud to belong to a profes- 
sion for which it can be claimed. And that is why we 
are able to select our Presidents, instead of taking 
them by rotation and seniority ; and that is why Mr. 
Hare sits where he does to-night. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is with pleasure that I 
move that our best thanks be given to the President 
for his Address. 


Mr. 8. PERKINS PICK, F.S.A., Past Vice-Presi- 
dent, President of the Leicester and Leicestershire 
Society of Architects : I have very much pleasure in 
seconding the vote of thanks. We all share the hope- 
fulness which the President has expressed. We have 
been for a long time under a cloud, and now the sun 
is breaking through we all hope to receive some 
benefit from it. During the past four years archi- 
tects have suffered, perhaps, more than any other 
section of the community. Their work has not been 
appreciated, and they have been altogether neglected. 
I cannot think that this has been an advantage to the 
nation, because I believe that a very large portion 
of the work which has been carried out by the great 
public departments would have been better carried 
out, would have been more cheaply carried out, and 
would have been accomplished in much less time by 
the ordinary private practitioner. Therefore, though 
we do not wish to grumble unduly, I think we are 
entitled to air our grievances and to place them before 
the various departments of the Government. In this 
great struggle which has come upon us, we know per- 
fectly well that everyone has to make sacrifices, but 
so far as our profession is concerned, we consider we 
have been hit unduly hard. 
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As to the restrictions which the President has men- 
tioned, and to which Mr. Simpson also referred, it is 
evident to all of us that some restrictions will be 
necessary, at any rate for a period after the termina- 
tion of the war. Otherwise those—and there will be 
a considerable number of them—who will clamour 
unreasonably to get possession of building materials 
will receive undue preference, and it is against that 
undue preference that some restriction must be 
imposed for a time. 

With regard to the cottage competition, I consider 
this was one of the best investments in a small way 
that the Government has ever made. And one of the 
best things that the Institute has ever done to gain 
the confidence of a great Government Department was 
to assist them in this useful work. The result, I am 
sure, will be helpful to all those authorities—and there 
are many of them—who are considering the provision 
of houses for the working classes. 

With regard to the President’s proposal concerning 
the amendment of the law relating to the acquisition 
of light, there can be no doubt that this question of 
law or no law respecting light and air has been a 
crying shame, during the whole of my life at any rate. 
! think there can hardly be a man in this room who 
has not come into contact with the iniquity and 
injustice which the lack of some law regulating the 
acquisition of light has brought about. There are 
thousands of windows now acquiring a right to which 
they are not entitled. A man erects a building with 
windows close against his neighbour’s property. And 
in order to prevent those windows gaining a prescrip- 
tive right to light, the neighbour may have to incur an 
expense of several hundreds of pounds. If the Insti- 
tute can bring about any alteration, it will be of 
immense benefit to the community, and be appreciated 
by everybody who has to deal with these very difficult 
matters. 

I have only one other word to add, and that is to 
support Mr. Simpson in his comment on the selection 
of Presidents. We are, Iam sure, more than satisfied 
with the manner in which the Chair has been filled, 
not only during past years, but during the time Mr, 
Hare has occupied that honoured position in a very 
difficult period. May I make a suggestion as to the 
future ? During the whole period of the existence of 
this Royal Institute the Presidents have been selected 
entirely from the Metropolis. I hope the time may 
not be far distant—I think it ought not to be far 
distant—when some member from a provincial area 
will usefully fill that Chair. 

I beg heartily to second the vote of thanks, and I 
put it to the meeting that our very best thanks be 
given to the President for his Address. 

The motion was carried by acclamation and the 
proceedings terminated. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 

The Dawn of the French Renaissance. By Arthur Tilley, 
M.A. 80. 1918. 25s. net. [University Press, Cambridge. ] 
Under this attractive title Mr. Tilley has set out 

to trace the rise of the Renaissance in France. “It 

seemed to me,”’ he says, “ that to trace the beginnings 
of the French Renaissance and to lay a sure and firm 
foundation for the study of it as an organic move- 
ment affecting the whole life and thought of the 
nation, a wide and thorough survey of the ground 
must be made.” Mr. Tilley has, assuredly, not failed 
of his programme. His account is a perfect storehouse 
of information. He begins with Petrarch, and after 
dealing at length with the Italian scholars and 
humanists, and the masters of the earlier Renaissance, 

Alberti, Brunelleschi, Bramante and Leonardo, he 

transfers his studies to France far back in the four- 

teenth century, to the Valois, the Dukes of Burgundy, 
and René of Anjou, till at length we reach the famous 
and disastrous expedition of Charles VIII. to Italy. 

This is described in detail ; then follows an account of 

Franceduring the reigns of Charles VIII. and Louis 

of the awakened interest in Latin and Greek litera- 

ture, of the earlier French scholars and humanists, 
and, finally, rather more than half-way through the 
book, we reach Part III., “‘ The Renaissance in Art.” 

For the general student the researches of Mr. Tilley 

will be of great value. His wide reading and knowledge 

have enabled him to collect and place together in a 

clear and concise form a vast quantity of not very 

easily accessible material, and the author’s habit of 
quoting other writers (though he omits any reference 
to the writings of the late Edith Sichel) scarcely does 
justice to the authority that he can fairly claim for him- 
self in his treatment of the literary side of his subject. 

For the student of art, Mr. Tilley’s account is less 
satisfactory. One is tempted to cry out with Prince 
Henry: “ O monstrous ! but one half-pennyworth of 
bread to this intolerable deal of sack!”” Where amid 
this wealth of detail is the Renaissance itself ¢ And 
it is here at the outset that I join issue with Mr. Tilley 
and the writers whom he follows. 

One has to use the term “ Renaissance ” because it 
is in familiar use, but in regard to the arts, and es- 
pecially architecture, it is wide of the mark. The 
new movement was not a new birth, but a new orienta- 
tion of national genius, and there are two views as to 
what this actually meant. Most writers on this sub- 
ject, and Mr. Tilley is among them, label a building 
or a monument “ Renaissance ” when they find on it 
some trace of the Italian ornamentalist or his French 
imitator. They begin their collections well back in the 
fifteenth century, and seem uncertain whether they 
should not end about the middle of the sixteenth. 
The other view, and it is one which I have endeav- 
oured for many years to establish, is that the Renais- 
sance (to use once more this silly question-begging 
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term) is a long continuing movement which estab 
lished itself in France and other countries after a 
series of blunders and experiments, which in France, 
at any rate, did not reach its mature development til! 
the middle of the seventeenth century under Francois 
Mansart, and which finally went down in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century before the onslaughts of 
the pedagogues and fanatics. Hine illee lacryme 
—buildings which Mr. Tilley deals with as Re- 
naissance I should regard as Gothic, in spite of the 
trimmings and frippery of Italian ornament. After an 
exhaustive survey of many buildings which contain 
Italian motives of ornament, but which Mr. Tilley 
admits to be Gothic to all intents, he goes on to say 
that “Two years before the close of the reign of 
Louis XII., Repaissance architecture had taken a 
real hold in France.” Now what is meant here by 
Renaissance architecture? If architecture means 
ornament, this might be true; if it means anything 
more, it is utterly wrong. It is an unfortunate thing 
that for many years past in this country, and even in 
France, the very citadel of the art, architecture has 
been regarded as merely an art of surface decoration 
to be classified by the detail of its ornament as 
Norm.,” “ E.E.,”’ “ Dec.,” “ Perp.,” Jacobean,” 
“Queen Anne,” “ Georgian,” or whatever it may be, 
according as it shows characteristics often laid down as 
typical by the writers of text-books quite regardless of 
history. If, for example, a building, though obviously 
Gothic in plan and construction, bears among its 
ornament any trace of the superabundant invention 
of the Italian ornarentalist, that building is at once 
pitched into the Renaissance locker—the case with 
nearly every one of the buildings referred to in Mr. 
Tilley’s collection. Yet on the W. front of S. Riquier, 
a few miles from Abbeville, “ Renaissance ”’ ornament 
appears on the lower part of the entrances, but as the 
building rose in all its glory, all trace of it disap- 
peared. S. Riquier is one of the finest W. fronts in 
France, and it is very late Gothic. It looks as if its 
designer and builder, confident in his strength, tried 
the new motive as an experiment, and dropped it as 
not worth going on with. Itis clear from the evidence 
of buildings that French builders at the end of the 
fifteenth century only used this Ital'anate ornament 
because their employers made them do so. Mean- 
while they followed the building tradition of their 
fathers, and the lordly patron or the great financier, 
anxious to be in the fashion, but quite ignorant of 
architecture, imagined he had got an Ital‘an palace 
when all he had got was a Gothic chateau with Italian 
ornament. When Georges d’Amboise was building 
Gaillon, Brunelleschi had been dead for over fifty 
years, and the Pitti, Antinori, Riccardi and Strozzi 
palaces were already built. What was there in com- 
mon between the chateaux of the Loire and this grim 
architecture of Florence ¢ Just nothing at all. Yet 
Brunelleschi, Michelozzi and Cronaca were not un- 
worthy exponents of the Renaissance. 

In these French buildings, in which Mr. Tilley finds 
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not only the dawn of the French Renaissance but 
actually Italian Renaissance architecture, it is impos 
sible for an architect to find any trace of the intel- 
lectual qualities that give undying value to the great 
Italian masters, and I would ask the author to con- 
sider whether “ The Twilight of French Gothic ” 
might not have been a more appropriate title than 
Dawn of the French Renaissance.” 

Mr. Tilley has been misled by his authorities in 
several details. He repeats the legend of Bachelier 
of Toulouse, and states that this person studied for 
fifteen years under Michael Angelo. A few years ago 
I investigated the alleged work of Bachelier at Tou- 
louse on the spot, and all I could arrive at was two 
doubtful doorways, about as remote from the manner 
of Michael Angelo as it would be possible to conceive. 
Bachelier appears to have been one of the numerous 
French master builders of the sixteenth century whom 
Palustre persisted in magnifying into architects of 
genius. Then there is de Geymiiller, whom Mr. Tilley 
seems to regard as a first-rate authority. De Gey- 
miiller was an extremely laborious antiquary with 
little critical insight into architecture, and an extra- 
ordinary capacity for finding mares’ nests. So we 
have the familiar tale of Fra Giocondo, Il Boccador 
and the rest. Mr. Tilley says: ‘‘ The definite intro- 
duction of Renaissance Architecture into France be- 
gins with the installation of Charles VIII. after his 
Italian expedition of a small colony of Italian artists 
and workmen at Amboise. Architecture is 
represented by Fra Giocondo, Domenico da Cortona 
and Messer Luc Becjeame.” Of Fra Giocondo Mr. 
Tilley says: “‘ His fame (as a practical architect) has 
been firmly established by Baron von Geymiiller.” 
The Baron, undaunted by the fact that there is no 
reference to Fra Giocondo in the building accounts of 
Gaillon (published by Deville), maintained that in fact 
he was the architect of Gaillon, because the decoration 
of its south east loggia resembled that of the Palazzo 
del Consiglio at Verona. On this argument Fra Gio- 
condo might have designed most of the considerable 
houses in France of the time. In point of fact, the 
only work in France in regard to which Fra Giocondo 
is known to have been consulted, was the building of 
the Pont de Notre Dame at Paris, and Sauval says the 
design was made in 1507, not by Fra Giocondo, but by 
Didier de Felin, “ maitre des ceuvres de la maconnerie 
de la ville.” These legends die hard. 

So again with Il Boccador or Domenico da Cortona. 
This man was a maker of models for buildings, not 
necessarily a designer, but a skilled cabinet-maker 
who worked to instructions. His model for Chambord 
was still in existence when Félibien wrote at the end 
of the seventeenth century. The only building with 
which he is known to have been connected as “‘ archi- 
tect ” was the old Hétel de Ville de Paris, begun in 
1533—and there he was placed in charge of the works 
at an annual salary of 250 livres, and I doubt if he was 
really more than a foreman, The suggestion which 
Mr. Tilley quotes from another writer that I] Boccador 
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held the same sort of position at the court of Fran- 
cois I. that Inigo Jones held at the court of Charles I. 
is without any foundation in fact. I] Boccador was 
an ill-paid craftsman whose work, so far as the 
court was concerned, consisted of making wood 
models of houses, bridges and mills. For this in 
the year 1532 * he was paid by the crown a sum of 
900 livres for work extending over fifteen years. In 
the same year the Bastard of Chavigny received 1,200 
livres for one year’s salary as commissioner for the 
building of Chambord. It is evident, therefore, that 
poor Boccadoro was not thought much of by the 
court, and was in an entirely different position from 
that of Inigo Jones, a highly important person at 
court, the friend of kings and princes, an architect 
with a European reputation, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished artists of his time. History is not helped 
by these purely imaginary pictures, and I do not know 
why Mr. Tilley should say that “ $8. Eustache in Paris 
was almost certainly designed by the Italian architect 
Domenico da Cortona,” when it is known that the 
builder-designer was Pierre Le Mercier, and the church 
was not begun till 1552. The fact was that the ven- 
ture of Charles VIII. missed fire and Louis XII. did not 
care twopence for the arts. 

Mr. Tilley’s reference to domed chapels is curious. 
He says: ‘‘ The Mausoleum Chapel of Anet was built 
probably between 1560 and 1566. The Valois mau- 
soleum at Saint Denis (now destroyed) did not ap- 
proach completion till about 1590, and its designer 

. . was the Italian Primaticcio.” There are several 
inaccuracies here. By the ‘“‘ Mausoleum Chapel of 
Anet ” I presume Mr. Tilley means the “ Chapelle 
Funéraire,” to the west of the house, built to receive 
the tomb of Diane de Poitiers, but this chapel was not 
begun t'll 1566, and it was consecrated in 1576. More- 
over, it is not domed, but is an oblong building with a 
brick barrel vault. The only domed chapel at Anet 
is De ’Orme’s well-known building, begun in 1552. As 
for the chapel of the Valois, it is not known who was 
the architect. There is no authority whatever for 
attributing it to Primaticcio. Palustre thought it was 
designed by Lescot, but much more probably De 
’Orme designed it before his downfall. The chapel, 
though intended for a dome, never, in fact, had one. 
Tt was begun in 1560. In 1582 Baptiste du Cerceau 
carried the building up to the terrace above the second 
stage, and there the work stopped. The dome was 
never built, and the whole building was destroyed in 
1719. Mr. Tilley says the chapel of the Visitation of 
the Filles de 8. Marie (Rue 8. Antoine) was “ the 
first example of a French church in which this charac- 
teristic feature of Italian Renaissance architecture 
(the dome) is the determining factor of the design.” 
This is not the case. De Orme introduced a dome 
at Anet, and in the design for the chapel of the Valois 
if, as 1 think, the design was made by him. The first 
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instance of the motive of a dome over the crossing was 
Le Mercier’s design for the Church of the Sorbonne. 
Nor is Mr. Tilley happier in his critical appreciations. 
He ranks J. A. du Cerceau, a good draughtsman and 
bad ornamentalist, with architects such as De l’Orme, 
Bullant and Goujon, and, on the other hand, makes 
this astonishing pronouncement: ‘ Before the close 
of the reign [of Frangois I.] a type of architecture 
was established in France which, with some modifica- 
tions in detail to suit changing conditions of society, 
remained essentially the same for 300 years.” Is 
Maisons essentially the same as Azay-le-Rideau, is the 
Petit Trianon essentially the same as Anet, is the 
Ecole Militaire essentially the same as Chambord ? 
If they are, there is nothing in architecture, and we 
may as well burn our tee-squares and have done with 
it. Of course they are essentially different, but 
generalisations such as this, wrong in fact and wrong 
in judgment, make one despair of architecture ever 
being rightly understood in this country. 

Mr. Tilley’s account of French sculpture and 
French painting at the end of the fifteenth and early 
part of the sixteenth century is very full of detail, but 
appears to me to be open to the same criticism as that 
which I apply to his treatment of architecture. It is 
based on a fundamental misconception of the French 
genius. All serious students of art admit the vast 
range and individuality of that genius, its feeling for 
beauty and fitness, its glad appreciation of the move- 
ment of life, its instinctive sense of all that is great in 
it. To treat the blunders of the master-builders, the 
uncomfortable pietism of the primitives, the contor- 
tions of the Flemish craftsmen, as manifestations of 
the real soul of France, seems to me a misreading of 
history, not the history of texts and documents, of 
“* provenance ”’ and all the jargon of critics, but of the 
history written for those who can read it on the 
buildings, the monuments and the pictures them- 
selves. All this sad-faced craftsmanship, these de- 
plorable entombments, such as that of Solesmes, these 
dismal altar-pieces of minor Flemish masters, are not 
expressions of the soul of France, but morbid aberra- 
tions, travesties of that clear and gallant spirit that 
revealed itself in the great days of Gothic architecture, 
and shook itself free of its graveclothes and sprang 
again into glorious life in the art of Goujon and those 
who followed him. 

It seems ungrateful to cavil at a work of such wide 
reading and research as this by Mr. Tilley; yet 
the aim of history is not merely to assemble materials, 
but to make clear to others what they mean. “ The 
Renaissance ” was something very much greater than 
the quips and cranks of ornament which to inferior 
men, such as J. A. du Cerceau, seemed to be the 
whole of its message. It was nothing less than the 
recovery of the youth of the world. To the greater 
minds of that time, first in Italy, then in France, it 
meant the spirit of brave adventure, ever questing— 
sometimes in strange lands outside the walls of the 
City of God—yet ever pressing forward to fresh 
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conquests in scholarship, in letters, in science, in the 
arts, careless of the gains of lesser men, intent on high 
ideals that were never reached. This is the true 
Humanism. Prigs and Revivalists have done their 
best to suffocate it, but it is alive to this day, and it 
has yet its work to do. 
REGINALD BLoMFIELD [F.]. 

Frognal, Hampstead, October 1918. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF CITIES. 

By Paut Wareruouse, Vice-President R.I.B.A. 

(From the new Anglo-Japan se monthly, The New East, edited by Mr. 
J. W. Robertson Scott, and published in Tokyo.) 

We say in England that “ the child is father of the man.” 
In this sense the village is the father of the city, and it is, to 
tell the truth, a very unsatisfactory parent. Nearly all the 
defects of a modern town are due to its parentage. The 
long historical vicissitudes which contribute so greatly to 
the honour, fame and prosperity of any great European 
metropolis are in themselves as a rule the cause of that 
town’s shortcomings. It is a curious fact—and quite in- 
contestable—that no large and ancient town on the Euro- 
pean continent or in Great Britain started its career as a 
town with the same objects and functions as those which 
are fulfilled by its modern existence. The wayside village 
has become a centre of industry. The pastoral hamlet has 
grown into a mining community. The Roman camp has 
been in turn, a medieval fortress strong against bows and 
arrows, a walled city impregnable by the cannon of the 
mid-nineteenth century, and finally its ramparts, powerless 
in face of modern artillery, have shrunk into boulevards 
and terraced gardens beyond the boundaries of which the 
ever-growing population has spread out into innumerable 
suburbs or faubourgs. All over Europe towns once self- 
contained have spread till they absorbed adjoining centres 
of habitation ; everywhere the small town has grown into 
the large town ; on all sides we see roads that once were the 
very cause of a town’s existence becoming not the master 
but the overburdened servants of the cities they at one 
time controlled. Seaports have become watering-places ; 
fishing villages have become ports, and towns in which the 
convergence of main roads once provided a convenient 
centre of traffic and commerce have lived to curse, not 
bless, the concentration which has become an obstruction. 

We English have in London a great object lesson of the 
advantages and disadvantages which spring up side by side 
as the result of continuous historical prosperity. The 
town took its situation originally from a variety of influ- 
ential causes on a particular bend of the River Thames. 
The river was to that infant town its protection from 
enemies, its water supply, and its harbour. Starting, after 
the Roman occupation, as a Saxon town of about 400 acres 
its road formation consisted roughly of a confluence of 
seven or eight main streets leading respectively to the gates 
and the main ford over the river, and it must, for long 
years, have been well satisfied with the compact centrali- 
sation of itsform. The radiation of the roads brought the 
traffic from the outlying parts of the kingdom by fairly 
direct routes to the very heart of the town. Every need of 
the citizens was ministered to by the disposition of the plan. 
Its two great markets were easily approached, its churches, 
probably two in number, were within convenient access 
from all quarters, and the roads themselves, if narrow in 
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comparison with modern highways, were no doubt quite 
wide enough for the sparse traffic of those primitive days. 
It must be remembered also that the population was no 
large one in comparison with the area enclosed and that 
many parts of the city were still comparatively free from 
buildings. There were no doubt many gardens within the 
wall, and there were certainly two large markets, one near 
the great church of St. Paul and the other corresponding in 
position with the modern markets of Leadenhall and Bil- 
lingsgate. 

It is unnecessary for purposes of this paper to study the 
gradual growth of the town century by century. It is 
enough to note that by the time 500 further years has 
passed London, already united with the neighbouring 
Westminster, and owning a considerable suburb on the 
South to which it was united by a bridge, had increased in 
size to nearly 4,000 acres. In the seventeenth century an 
event occurred which throws a most interesting light on the 
relative requirements of a town of the present time and one 
of 250 years ago. The Great Fire of London in 1666 swept 
away an area of buildings in the heart of the city which 
corresponds very closely to the walled space inside the 
boundaries of the town of 1000 4.D. This clearance gave 
an opportunity to the planners of the time for scheming 
« reconstruction of the road formation. Two schemes 
were prepared,* one by John Evelyn and another by Sir 
Christopher Wren. Neither plan was carried out, but 
both are very instructive to us from the fact that they are 
totally unsuited to the problems which beset modern 
London. The notable characteristic of each is that it main- 
tains and even accentuates the tendency to concentrate the 
main roads in a radiating attack on certain selected points. 
In other words, London was still small enough to enjoy 
rather than to dread the convergence of thoroughfares at 
particular spots in the very heart of the town’s commercial 
activity. The reason for this was twofold. In the first place 
London still had one heart, not several. It is true that 
Parliament and certain Governmental activities were by this 
time decentralised at Westminster, but as far as the City 
proper was concerned, its bank,} its mayor, its exchange 
were single institutions. And the second reason is that of 
course in those pre-railroad days the roads were the means 
of long distance traffic, and though the coaches did not all 
start from the same spot there was a certain advantage to 
travellers in starting from and being conveyed to a ter- 
minus as near as practicable to the centre of the town. 
When we consider also that the traftic—that is the multi- 
plicity of vehicles—was not such as to crowd the roadways 
unduly it becomes clear that there did not exist the reasons 
which now prevail against the accumulation of vehicles in 
the principal thoroughfares. ‘There was vet another factor 
which influenced Sir Christopher Wren and his rival in their 
schemes. The Thames which is nowadays practically 
unused for passenger traffic above London Bridge was in 
those days the fashionable highway between London and 
Westminster. Persons of wealth and rank always 
travelled for choice by water when making their way from 
the East and to the West, or from either to those pleasant 
homes of the nobility which fringed the river between the 
Abbey town of Westminster and the business quarters near 
the Bridge. One must not insist too much on the fact that 
London Bridge was the only bridge, because the citizens of 
all ranks were wont to cross the river at all points from the 
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many landing stages and stairs which were erected for the 
convenience of private barges, hired boats and public ferries. 

But to-day the conditions and consequently the require- 
ments are wholly changed, and it is this complete sub- 
version of the problem which makes the present means of 
traftic so inadequate and which gives the student of town- 
planning such an interesting question to solve. 

No apology need be offered for taking London as an 
example, for the fact that it is an extreme case makes it 
specially illustrative of the difficulties of adapting an 
ancient town to modern needs, and it is fairly certain that 
many of the lessons it teaches must be applicable to almost 
every town wherever placed that has to contend with this 
most engaging conflict of antiquity with the needs of the 
present. 

Our modern London, to consider size alone, has grown 
from its Saxon 200 acres and its Elizabethan 4,000 acres 
to a size of 88 square miles. These figures are those of the 
metropolitan area. Greater London, a fringe of suburbs 
indistinguishable from London proper except by an invi- 
sible and rather arbitrary boundary, increases the total 
area to over 300 square miles. When it is considered that 
the old Saxon town, the City proper, is almost denuded 
of inhabitants at night, that nearly all the workers in the 
industrial and shopping centres outside the City boundary 
are also daily migrants, and when it is further realised that 
the homes of the workers whether manual or intellectual are 
in many cases actually outside the limits even of Greater 
London, it will become obvious that the strain upon the 
roadways of conveying or helping to convey this mass of 
travelling population to and fro every morning and evening 
presents a problem of which the wisdom of our forefathers 
had not the slightest foreknowledge. 

A few further considerations will make it clear that the 
problem is much more confused and complex than even the 
foregoing facts suggest. London is no longer centralised. 
Her bank is not one but many, and each of the many 
banking companies have branches all over the town. Her 
administration of justice, though the law-courts for impor- 
tant cases are on the borders of the City, is decentralised ; 
police courts and county courts being placed in different 
districts. Her municipality is split up, for while the Lord 
Mayor still reigns in the heart of the town, the surrounding 
portions are administered as separate boroughs, in spite of 
the centralisation near Westminster of the London County 
Council, whose functions, not identical with those of the 
municipalities, are general rather than local. It therefore 
is a fact that the centre of the City has lost its importance 
as a point to which everyone must necessarily come for 
some purpose or another, and the conveyance of main 
thoroughfares in the ancient centre of the town’s activity 
merely means to-day that many people are brought there 
who would be glad to avoid the overcrowding and conges- 
tion of a spot which they themselves unwillingly help to 
overcrowd., 

Railways when first introduced very naturally pursued 
the same policy of landing their customers as near as pos. 
sible to the centre of the town. Mercifully difficulties of 
one kind or another thwarted this policy, and though some 
of the main lines have their termini actually within or on 
the edge of the Saxon town, others have been kept at a 
respectful distance. Had it been realised that London was 
eventually to be intersected with a network of subterranean 
railway lines which serve, though at present inadequately, 
to link the main termini with one another it is possible— 
one cannot say more—that every terminus would have 
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been placed at least a mile from the centre. I say * It is 
possible” not “it is certain,” for even now there are 
persons who advocate the establishment of a central rail- 
way station at which all the lines should meet. 

It should be clear to every careful student of traffic pro- 
blems that no town of over three million inhabitants would 
gain any advantage from a station of such a size as the 
agglomeration of eight or nine main lines would require. 
The pedestrian journey inside such a station would be 
wearisome, the search for the required train would be pro- 
longed, and the congestion of wheeled traffic in the neigh- 
bourhood of the station would add quite unnecessarily to 
the encumbrance of the streets. 
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been spanned by no less than 10 additional road bridges. 
to say nothing of railway bridges and tunnels. It is true 
that these bridges have not superseded the possibilities of 
up and down traftic by boat, but for some reason or other, 
though in my boyhood steamers were largely patronised for 
such journeys, experience has proved that this means of 
transport for passengers is not sufficiently patronised to be 
a paying concern. 

The road problem though complicated can be easily 
explained. Our difficulty in London—and it exists to a 
less degree in other large towns—is twofold. Our streets are 
congested and the obstruction where main roads cross one 
another is productive of almost intolerable delay. It has 
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The above diagram plan represents a city on the site of London 
trates some of the principles and features advocated in the present article. 
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a river of the same course as the Thames, also roads and railways approachirg 
the town as at present, the diagram exhibits (1) the use of two circuit roads 
surrounding the inner and outer portions of the central town; (2) the necessary 
bifureation of the main approaches te secure distribution of traffic ; (3) the avoidance 
of traffic centres at which more than two roads meet and cross ; (4) the occasional 
use of “ over and under” intersections, and, (5) the placing of the railway termini 
at a uniform and convenient d'stance from the centre. 


I would make it a cardinal consideration that a large 
. capital served by several railways should have the terminal 
stations of those railways at least one mile from the centre. 

And now it is time to go back to the road problem, which 
after all is the main problem, for the plan of a town is 
nothing more than the relative disposition of houses and 
roads. Before doing so I must complete our examination 
of the London example by pointing out one more fact that 
has effected a great change in the needs of the town. The 
ancient prevalence of water traffic along the Thames or 
across the Thames by boat has been entirely overthrown 
by the introduction of additional bridges. Since the days 
when London Bridge was the only bridge, the five miles of 
water between the Tower of London and Battersea have 


been found by experience that even at an ordinary crossing 
where two streets of importance are at right angles to one 
another it is necessary to regulate the traftic by placing two 
policemen on duty, who alternately hold up the traffic 
going say East and West in favour of that going North and 
South and vice versa. This procedure, though it prevents 
a hopeless mingling of conflicting vehicles, produces delay 
and naturally produces also congestion of vehicles behind 
the spot where the temporary stoppage takes place. The 
expedient still popular among certain experts of relieving 
congestion by the widening of main thoroughfares naturally 
does nothing to relieve the delay caused by this device of 
alternating arrest of vehicles. In fact the only remedies 
which can help this particular difficulty are two. One is an 
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expedient which has been adopted in two or three places 
where a variety of levels in the roadways thus approaching 
one another has permitted the formation of what may be 
called an over-and-under crossing. In this system one 
street is carried across the other upon a bridge or viaduct. 
This is only possible where a difference of level of not less 
than 30 feet is obtainable, and even so a difficulty may be 
brought about by an unduly steep gradient in one or both 
of the streets affected, and there is a further difficulty in 
the fact that sometimes vehicles require to pass from the 
high level street to the low level street which is crossing it. 
It therefore becomes necessary to provide branch streets 
which pass from one level to the other by a sufficient 
detour to render the gradient easy enough for ordinary 
horse and motor traftic. 

The other device by which these congested crossings can 
be relieved is that of providing alternative parallel routes 
so conveniently placed as to tempt the traffic to ease the 
previously congested thoroughfares by selecting the less 
crowded route. 

This consideration brings me to the discussion of a fact 
in regard to the approaches to towns—or to the centres of 
towns—which is often unaccountably overlooked. Every 
main road which conveys passengers and goods from an 
outlying district becomes more and more crowded with 
traffic as it approaches the centre. The reason for this is 
obvious. The vehicles from a distance are joined as they 
approach town by other vehicles, which either start from 
origins on the road side or come in from side roads. Re- 
verse the process of observation, and follow on any map the 
course of a road which starts from the centre and works its 
way into the outer districts and thence into the country. 
That road as it goes constantly bifurcates in order to give 
access to those tracts of town, suburb, or country which lie 
in the wedge-shaped territory between the radiating roads. 
This bifurcation is in itself one of the main causes of the 
fact that every arterial road carries an increased bulk of in- 
coming or outgoing traffic on those parts of its mileage 
which are nearer the centres of the town. Now is it not 
clear that if in planning new approaches to a city we could 
reverse this process of bifurcation we should at once intro- 
duce a system of relief 2? We should asa matter of fact do 
much more. For when a number of vehicles are approach- 
ing a town it is at least probable that not all of them wish 
to reach the centre at all. If therefore we can provide a 
means by which an incoming vehicle can in the outer and 
less crowded regions choose a branch from the straight 
track which will take it by a short route to the very part 
of the town which is its destination, we shall perform a 
double and most useful purpose. We shall shorten the 
journey in time and space, and we shall relieve that over- 
burdened thoroughfare of a large portion of its traffic. 

Such bifurcation should be supplemented within the 
town by good alternative roads parallel to one another and 
—still more important—by circuit roads running circum- 
ferentially round the inner and outer suburbs. 

The use which can be made of such circuit roads in 
adding to the beauty of a town is immense. One of the 
saddest features of our towns—a feature perhaps more 
prevalent in England than on the Continent—is the de- 
graded squalor of the twilight region between pure country 
and pure town. This is due very largely to the fact that 
in an open wall-less town, where no definite barrier is set 
up as the boundary of the town, the limit between the 
urban and rural conditions fluctuates. The gradual in- 
crease of the town absorbs bit by bit portions of property 
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which were originally agricultural, so that there is on every 
radiating road of access an ever-shifting space of perhaps a 
mile in length, in which the country is undergoing a gradual 
degradation under the pressure of the outpost forces of 
advancing town. And these outpost forces, not having the 
full vigour of central city culture, are as a rule but feeble 
and unlovely growths, not strong enough wholly to conquer 
the facts of field and wood, not vigorous enough to be 
equipped with the beauty or strength of healthy and opu- 
lént town architecture. Whatever there is of country ele- 
ment mingled with the elements of town should be before 
all things vigorous and beautiful. Any mingling of half 
dead country with half created town can only be dispiriting 
and ungainly. A perfectly beautiful town, however large, 
should stand surrounded by a wall or by some compacted 
array of boundary buildings against and up to which pure 
unsullied country should surge as the waves of the sea en- 
circle a cliff. This rule does not debar the inclusion of 
well wooded grassland or parks within the town itself. 
Indeed parks, tree-planted squares and tree-bordered roads 
are essential elements in the arrangement of a well-ordered 
town. My protest relates solely to the desirability, at the 
outskirts of a town, of making sure, in the interests of 
beauty, that there is such a meeting between the best- 
looking rural effects and a certain display of worthy build- 
ings as shall make sure that the edges of the town—which 
should be its welcome to the advancing strangers—are a 
well-arranged and well-considered design, not merely an 
indecisive conflict between expiring vegetation and poverty - 
stricken bricks and mortar. 

This worthy object may be largely aided by the judicious 
introduction of the circuit roads just alluded to. If the 
town terminates merely at indefinite points in the course 
of radial, or as we say arterial, roads it is difficult to define 
a limit ; but the circuit road—which may if necessary be 
succeeded, as the town requires to spread, by another 
circuit road of larger circumference—gives an admirable 
opportunity for fixing with decency and beauty the point 
where for the time being town shall end and country begin. 


Architects and the Housing Question. 

Mr. G. A. Humpureys [F.], of Llandudno, asks for space 
in the JourNat for the following extract from a letter, full 
of sound advice to architects, which appeared in the Builder 
for 20th September :— 

You architects are going to have the time of your lives 
if you can save these housing schemes from drifting out 
of your hands and into the hands of local councilsand jerry- 
builders. Your architectural associations, institutes and 
committees will have to take the lead, assert themselves 
collectively in public and private, and show that they really 
are a vital force, a body of men of action, and not what the 
public imagines, a mere school of learned students and 
virtuosi. Your profession has, unfortunately, not developed 
two sides, as has happened in the case of law and medicine 
—the consultant or consultative (specialists, counsel, &c.), 
and the active that cultivates the public (practitioners, 
solicitors, &c.). You all lean towards the passive function 
of waiting till the tide rolls up to your doors ;_ but here is 
the tide already rising towards you, and I hope to hear that 
some organisation is going to be formed to deal with it and 
convert it into something. The country is crying out for a 
reorganised, reconsidered and replanned England and only 
wants guidance. 
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LIVING ARCHITECTURE. 
By Professor W. R. Letuasy [F.]. 


Extract from No. IV. of the series of articles by Professor LETHABY now 
appearing in the Builder under the title *‘ A National Architecture.” 

Concrete seems to be a poor building material, but it 
brings back one of the fundamental methods of construc- 
tion—that of continuous aggregation, a method which, 
while the material was mud, first produced vaulted and 
domical buildings, a great class of structures which are 
the natural outcome of such plastic materials. It thus 
gives to us once more the possibility of erecting solid roofs. 
Such a system of homogeneous building, with roof of 
cylindrical, conical, domical or other forms—the low dome, 
cone and pyramid seem especially suitable forms—taking 
the place of the poor wood and slate coverings we have 
been accustomed to, opens up large possibilities of more 
dignified and interesting types of planning as well as more 
monumental super-structures. 

A weakness of modern architecture is in its not having suf- 
ficient grasp of modern scientific construction. The failure 
of English engineering is that it is usually mean and brutal, 
like Charing Cross Bridge, or, ashamed of itself, it seeks for 
disguises like those of the intolerable Tower Bridge. Judg- 
ing by its works rather than its claims to “ science,” our 
engineering seems often both ignorant and impotent. 

We have both to get rid of fear and develop a proper 
pride for our own matters. There is nothing necessarily 
evil in modern materials or requirements ; it is the spirit 
that tells. I have no love for modernism as such, and fain 
would hide my head in the sands of the past, but I cannot 
help seeing that the courageous mind will shape even seem- 
ingly hopeless materials to its purpose. As I found well 
said in an examination paper, “ these things are plastic to 
the spirit.”’ Plastic to the spirit are even concrete and iron, 
if they must be used, no less than marble and bronze. The 
ideal for masonry has been definition and delicacy, sharply 
cut angles, moulding, carving. The ideal for concrete con- 
struction is much the reverse: it is that of continuous 
aggregation into a homogeneous, chambered mass; _ the 
structure is “* cast” ; simple forms and rounded edges are 
required. Its special disadvantage is in being liable to 
cracking, and the least cracking in such structures seems to 
destroy the possibility of our having any pleasure in them. 
A building of such a fabric should be as continuous and 
sound asachina vase. It is necessary first of all to improve 
the material so that it won’t crack. Our continued use of 
materials like mosaic and cement floors in such a way that 
rivers of cracks wander over them after a few years is some- 
what astonishing. 

Once having mastered the materia] and having produced 
a fairly even surface, we have to bring out what it can best 
do on its own merits, and put away any attempt at imita- 
ting forms developed in stone and brick building. Curved 
lines in plan and slanting and curved surfaces would seem 
to be specially appropriate to this mud-like material which 
must be modelled as it were into form. Inferior angles of 
Roman rooms were usually rounded. Corners might be 
rounded both within and outside ; cornices, if any, might 
be simple coves or rounds. The surface could be finished 
with white and colour washes, plastering, painting, rough- 
cast, sgraffito, marble-veneer, mosaic, glazed tiling and 
glazed terra-cotta applied in panels and medallions. The 
aim should be to develop structures in which the walls and 
roofs are all of a piece ; and there is surely something ex- 


citing in such a mode of building. The general design must 
in every case be arrived at as the best constructive solution 
of the given problem, but it must be a fine and civilised 
solution, not a raw and haphazard one like so many of our 
engineering works. Exquisite common sense is wanted. 
The aim should be for masterly construction appropriately 
or even delightfully finished. Beauty in structures is not a 
question of mere shapes, but it is the evidence of mind 
acting on materials. If we could have a fine market or 
railway shed (or even a cathedral) schemed like some of the 
wonderful war sheds drawn by Mr. Muirhead Bone, well 
built of its kind, flooded with light, carefully finished, bril- 
liantly whitewashed like a lighthouse, and decorated with 
fine paintings, we might “* catch our breath ” once more at 
the sudden sight of a piece of living architecture. It would 
be as interesting as a concrete ship. | Whenever our 
buildings are again designed for their purpose as directly 
as a fiddle, a gun or even a motor or airplane, they will be 
romantic once more. Again, let me say, my heart is with 
the old and the humble. I do not desire these scientific 
developments for their own sake, and it is a cursed spite 
that I must try to set them right. One of the buildings 
which has most interested me recently is the newest 
museum building at South Kensington, temporarily com- 
pleted with the “ style ” left out. Many of the temporary 
war buildings are also direct and structurally interesting. 
Although such buildings are frequently only skeletons, 
they demonstrate that a piece of architecture may be got 
to stand up without shamming dead. Now, having pro- 
ceeded so far, what prevents us going forward to finish and 
refine and even adorn the thing without burying it in 
undertakers’ doleful trappings ? Why is it that one may 
never see a building for its ornaments ? Let us consider 
the “ carcass ” of an important public structure. A rim or 
lining of marble might be put around the doorway, and over 
it could be some fine heraldry carved, gilt, and coloured from 
the design of one of our heraldic experts ; not the fat tame 
stuff we are accustomed to, but keen and vigorous. This 
would probably be enough, we don’t want our buildings 
worried all over, we want richness and colour and food for 
thought, but we also need bareness and relief and peace. 
Or a set of fine sculptured panels, about something, might 
be set low down where they could really be seen and loved 
—really loved—not tolerated or hated. Or an inscription 
really saying something in clear, strong lettering might be 
cut in in a band high up, or in a large panel, or, again, this 
might be in mosaic of gold letters on blue, or black letters 
on gold—not timid and frightened and non-committal, but 
an inscription to lift up our hearts. Or between the win- 
dows might be a set of really handsome medallions in 
glazed earthenware, either in relief or only painted devices, 
or portraits, but again, with some meaning and intention— 
surely we are rich enough to have meanings and intentions. 
Considering the problems of finishing in some such ways 
as these, and forgetting the Gothic, Elizabethan, and 
Italian styles, there is no end to what might be done in a 
perfectly frank, reasonable and healthy way. If such 
a method were customary, architecture would at once 
stand out again as a sincere and manly art and gradually 
drop more and more of the powder and padding. I do not 
ask for bare and bald buildings—an architecture of the 
simple life and all that; not at all. I want to open a way 
to intelligence, expression, life and even exuberance. 
Quality of art is quality of life, and an architecture of 
reality is a necessary part of “* the National Being.” 
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CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
ALLIED SOCIETIES AND THE R.1.B.A.: 
REPORT. 

The Joint Committee of representatives of the 
Allied Societies and the R.I.B.A. was the outcome 
of a Special Meeting of the Council held on 18th June 
1917 to discuss with representatives of the Allied 
Societies a series of Resolutions setting forth the views 
of a Conference of representatives of Allied Societies 
held at Manchester on the 18th April 1917. 

The Resolutions put forward a claim for proportional 
representation of provincial members on the Institute 
Council, asked for more adequate facilities by way of re- 
coupment of travelling expenses for the attendance of 
provincial representatives at Council and Committee meet- 
ings, and suggested the allocation of questions of general 
professional interest to quarterly meetings of the Council, 
which provincial representatives might make a point of 
attending. Other Resolutions urged the need for profes- 
sional registration, the revision of the Conditions of Con- 
tract and the Schedule of Charges, and the importance of 
the constructional and business qualities as part of an 
architect's qualifications. The Allied Societies weve stated 
to be practically unanimous in their support of these 
esolutions, and at the Special Meeting the following fur- 
ther points were put forward by their representatives :— 

Provincial members, it was said, did not feel suffi- 
ciently in touch with the Institute. 

The Allied Socicties should have more influence in 
the conduct of the Institute’s affairs. London mem- 
bers had no idea of the difficulties architects in small 
centres had to contend with and were not helping the 
latter as they might do. 

The Institute Council should give more considera- 
tion to the views of the Allied Societies. 

Proportional representation would bring the Insti- 
tute into greater prominence in the country. 

Provincial representatives should hold their seats 
on the Council for at least three consecutive years in 
order to keep in touch with the work and that the 
Council might benefit by their experience. 

Occasional meetings of the R.I. B.A. should be held 
in provincial centres. 

The President of the Glasgow Institute suggested 
the formation of the Allied Societies of England and 
Wales into three or four groups somewhat on the lines 
of the new Institute of Scottish Architects, in order 
to keep in closer touch with one another and to 
simplify their representation on the R.[.B.A. Council. 


At the Special Meeting above mentioned propositions 
were carried that a Joint Committee of representatives of 
the Allied Societies and of London members should be 
appointed to consider the various matters in question and 
report to the Council, that each Allied Society should be 
represented on the Committee by one member, and that 
the Council should nominate London members. It was 
agreed that at least one of the meetings should be held at a 
provincial centre, that the first should take place in London 
and the second at Manchester. Later, a third meeting was 
arranged for at Birmingham. 

In view of the Council’s undertaking to the General Body 
that questions of a controversial nature should not be 
officially discussed during the War, it was understood that 
the meetings would be quite informal, the President point- 
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ing out that any report made by the Committee would be- 
solely for the guidance of the Council and would not com- 
mit them to any definite line of action. 

As ultimately constituted the Joint Committee consisted 
of the following members :— 

Appointed by the RA.B.A. Council : Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
President; Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Hon. Secre tary ; Sir Aston 
Webb, K.C.V.O., C.B., R.A., Mr. Regina'd Blomfield, R.A., 
and Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A.. Past Presidents ; Sir John 


Burnet, R.S.A.. LL.D... Mr. J. A. Goteh, and Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, Vice- Presidents ; Mr. T. Edwin Cooper, Mr. 


W. R. Davidge, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Mr. H. D. Searles- 
Wood, and Mr. Herbert Shepherd, Members of Council, and 


_ Mr. John Slater, Past Vice-President. 


Representatives of Allied Socicties : Mr. J. B. Gass (Man- 
chester), Mr. R. Burns D.ck (Northern), Mr. W. A. Harvey 
(Birmingham), Mr. E. P. Hinde (Liverpool), Mr. A. Watson 


«She ffield), Sir Frank W. Wills (Bristol), Mr. D. Bowman 


(Leeds), Mr. S. Perkins Pick (Leicester), Mr. L. F. Tonar 
(Exeter), Mr. L. Kitchen (York), Mr. Harry Gill (Notts and 
Derby), Mr. J. Cook Rees (South Wales), Mr. J. B. Dunn 
(Edinburgh), Mr. J. Watson (Glasgow), Mr. Arthur Clyne 
(Aberdeen), Mr. W. Kaye-Parry (Ireland). 

Mr. George Northover, Editor of the Institute JourNAL, 
was appointed Secretary. 

At the first meeting, held in London on the 4th October 
and attended by eight London members and nine represen- 
tatives of Allied Societies, the President ruled that it was 
competent to the Joint Committee to discuss any other 
matters of professional interest in addition to those dealt 
with in the Allied Societies’ Resolutions. At this meeting 
the first four of the Resolutions set out below were passed. 

As regards Resolution No, 2 suggestions were made by 
the provincial representatives that important Council and 
Committee meetings should be held on the same day if 
possible, in order to meet the convenience of provincial 
representatives as well as of London members ; also that 
the arrangement by which the Institute paid one half of 
the first-class return fare to London for the purpose of 
Council meetings should be extended to Committee meet- 
ings. It was further urged that the full return fare should 
be allowed and that the Council should be asked to take 
the matter into consideration. A suggestion was made in 
a letter from the Institute of Scottish Architects that one of 
the quarterly meetings each year might be held in one or 
other of the Allied Societies’ centres. 

Resolution No. 4 as presented by the Allied Societies 
urged among other matters the pressing need of registra- 
tion and that endeavour should be made to attain it at the 
earliest possible moment. On this point there was evi- 
dence of want of unanimity among the Allied Societies, the 
Institute of Scottish Architects admitting divergence of 
opinion among its Council as to the desirability of statutory 
registration. A motion supported by the London members, 
urging that all reference to Registration should be omitted 
from the Resolutions on the ground that it was a subject 
which it had been agreed should not be debated during the 
War, was eventually carried. 

As regards other points in Resolution No. 4, it having 
been pointed out that the Revised Schedule as passed by 
the General Body in London was not in some respects 
adapted to provincial practice, the President gave instruc- 
tions that copies of the revised document should be sent to 
the Allied Societies with an invitation to them to formulate 
suggestions for its further revision and submit them to the 
Council. As a result the Schedule has been thoroughly 
overhauled by the Allied Councils and numerous sugges- 
tions for its revision in accordance with their views have 
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been sent in. At the Manchester meeting, held on 12th 
December 1917 under the management of the Manchester 
Society, both the Revised Schedule and the Practice 
Committee’s Report on Expert Advice were discussed, 
and Mr. Gass undertook to send up to the R.I. B.A. Council 
a reasoned resolution subscribed by all the Allied Societies 
as representing the views of provincial architects, and set- 
ting out the modifications they proposed in the Revised 
Scale of Charges. The opinion was generally expressed 
that special fees for expert advice should be eliminated 
as far as possible ;_ that responsibility for steel-frame and 
reinforced concrete construction should rest with the archi- 
tect, and that he should qualify for the design of such work. 
It was contended that if this were not done, the tendency 
would be for clients to engage the engineer or concrete 
specialist direct and dispense with the architect’s services. 

The Allied Societies’ Resolution No. 5 as first sent up was 
in the following form :—* By advocating a policy which 
regards Architecture mainly as a Fine Art, the Institute 
would appear to have departed from the terms of its 
Charter, and as the position of the profession has been 
prejudiced thereby it is necessary that full effect be given 
to the importance of constructional and business qualities 
as part of an architect's qualifications.” 

Questions as to the meaning of the Resolution were raised 
by London members, the President pointing out that the 
R.I.B.A. Examinations leant considerably more to the con- 
structional than to the artistic side. After some discussion 
it was agreed that the Resolution should be recast and 
brought up at the Manchester meeting. 

The Allied Society representatives, however, subse- 
quently withdrew the Resolution and at the Manchester 
meeting proposed the following in its place: ‘* (1) That the 
Council be asked to consider what steps should be taken to 
bring home to the public and to the Government the value 
of the qualified architect’s services in all building opera- 
tions; (2) That it be a recommendation of this meeting 
that a strongly worded petition be sent by the Institute 
and the Allied Societies to the Government and its various 
departments, urging the importance of engaging duly 
qualified architects in all public building schemes in the 
future, and that copies of such Resolutions be sent to the 
Members of Parliament in the divisions of such Societies 
and to the various local authorities.” 

During the discussion the President referred to the efforts 
made by his predecessor in the Chair to secure from the 
Government recognition for architects. Mr. Newton's 
efforts, he said, had not been in vain, for it was clearly 
traceable to his persistency that many architects had been 
appointed to positions which by their training and experi- 
ence they were qualified to fill but which in the early days 
of the National crisis had been altogether denied them. 
Reference’was also made to the trust reposed in the Insti- 
tute by the Local Government Board in inviting its co- 
operation in securing plans for the national scheme of 
working-class house-building which was to be set on foot 
at the restoration of peace. The Local Government Board 
had stated that it was their intention that architects should 
be employed in these housing schemes. Unless that state- 
ment had been made, the President said, the Institute would 
have declined to have anything to do with the Government 
scheme. 

As regards official architecture, three of the Allied Society 
representatives mentioned that their City Corporations had 
decided to put all work over £400 in value into the hands 
of independent architects. 


Amendments to Resolution No. 5 were moved by London 
representatives and carried, and the Resolution was passed 
in the terms indicated below. 

The Third Meeting of the Committee was held at Bir- 
mingham on 20th March 1918 under the management of 
the Birmingham Association, and the Resolutions Nos. 
6 to 16 set out below were passed. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE. 
Representation of Allied Societies on the Institute Council. 
1. That to strengthen the position of the Royal Institute 

and to make it more truly representative of the archi- 
tectural profession of the country, it is essential that 
provincial architects should have increased represen- 
tation, so that their views should have due weight in 
the Council's deliberations. 

Each Allied Society should select its own repre- 
sentative, either the President or other member of 
the Society, provided he be a Fellow or Associate of 
the Institute. 


Attendance at Council and Committee Meetings. 

2. That as approximately one-half of the members of the 
Royal Institute and two-thirds of the architectural 
profession are located in the provincial areas, adequate 
facilities in the arrangement of dates and payment of 
railway fares should be provided for the attendance of 
provincial representatives at Council and Committee 
meetings. 

3. That questions of general interest to the profession 
might as far as possible be dealt with at quarterly 
meetings of the Council at which provincial represen- 
tatives should be expected to make special attendance, 
and that the Agendas of such meetings should be sent 
to the Councils of Allied Societies at least fourteen 
days in advance to allow time for them to instruct 
their representatives. 


Professional Matters requiring early Settlement. 

4. That steps be taken at the earliest opportunity for the 
consideration of the Conditions of Contract, the Scale 
of Charges, and other matters of practical importance, 
so that such matters may be ready for adoption im- 
mediately after the termination of the War. 

5. To ask the Council of the Royal Institute to consider 
what steps should be taken to bring home to the public 
and to the Government the value of the qualified 
architect's services in all building operations, and it is 
recommended that the importance of engaging duly 
qualified architects in all public building schemes in 
the future should be pressed as strongly as possible on 
the Government and its various departments, and on 
other authorities. 


Revised Scale of Charges. 

6. That the R.1I.B.A. Council be requested to take into 
consideration the unification, as far as possible, of 
the Scale of Charges of the R.I.B.A. with that of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, and that the whole of the 
clauses relating to Surveyors’ charges be omitted from 
the R.I.B.A. Scale, and the following clause be in- 
serted: ‘‘ The charges for Surveyors’ work in con- 
nection with valuations, leases, dilapidations, mort- 
gages, purchase or sale of property and for quanti- 
ties, etc., to be those adopted by the Surveyors’ 
Institution.” 
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7. That this meeting considers the heading of the docu- 
ment is capable of improvement, and asks the Insti- 
tute Council to reconsider it. 


Model Form of Agreement between Architects and 
Building Owners. 

8. That the Council of the Institute be requested to take 
into consideration the desirability of drawing up a 
standard concise agreement for architectural services 
based on the Schedule of Charges when settled. 


Professional Conduct. 

9. That this meeting is of opinion that Resolutions Nos. 
1 and 2 with regard to Professional Conduct (KALEN- 
DAR, p. 70) be deleted and that the following be sub- 
stituted: “‘ That it is reasonable for architects to 
exhibit their names in front of buildings in course of 
construction and to sign such buildings on completion, 
but both in a strictly unostentatious manner.”’ 

10. That this meeting is of opinion that in Resolution No. 
7 the words ‘‘ House Agent ”’ should be substituted 
for *‘ Estate Agent,” so that the Resolution should 
read: “ That in the opinion of the Council the busi- 
nesses of Auctioneering and House Agent are incon- 
sistent with the profession of an Architect.”’ 


Architects doing Work without Payment. 

11. That this meeting considers the practice of architects 
connected with public charities, etc., doing work with- 
out payment most undesirable, and should be dis- 
couraged in every possible way. 


Government Architectural Department for Wur-time Building 

and Government Control of Building Materials. 

12. That this Birmingham Conference of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects and the Architectural 
Societies allied therewith altogether directly repre- 
senting the whole of the architectural profession of 
Great Britain and Ireland views with extreme appre- 
hension the increasing interference of Government 
Departments with building owners and_ building 
operations. It is considered that such interference 
is undesirable in the National interests and the Con- 
ference strongly urges that the special architectural 
departments set up for War purposes should be dis- 
banded when peace is declared, and that the Govern- 
ment control of building and building materials should 
therewith cease as far as possible. 

13. That the R.I.B.A. Council be recommended to forward 
copies of the foregoing Resolution to the various 
Government Departments, and that the Allied 
Societies send copies to the Members of Parliament 
in their respective areas, bringing to bear as much 
personal influence as possible. 


Revised Charter of the R.1.B.A. 
14. That in view of the proposed New Charter efforts be 


made to achieve a closer association between the 
R.1.B.A. and kindred Societies. 


Provincial Members of the R.I.B.A. and Allied Societies. 

15. That the Council of the Institute be asked to use their 
influence to induce all members of the R.I.B.A. to 
become also members of their own local Society. 

16. That the various Allied Societies be brought more into 
line as to their qualifications for membership. 
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Other matters discussed at the Birmingham Meeting 
included the need of a Defence Union to assist architects 
to protect themselves against unfair treatment. The Chair- 
man, Mr. Hare, recalled that in 1913 endeavour had been 
made at the Institute to start an Architectural Defence 
Union. A Committee, called the Board of Professional 
Defence, had been instructed by a resolution of the Insti- 
tute to prepare a detailed scheme for the creation of a 
Fund for Mutual Aid and Advice (Legal). The Com- 
mittee produced a scheme based upon the Articles of 
Association of the Medical Defence Union which had been 
in existence thirty years and had proved of the greatest 
benefit and assistance to the medical profession. Little 
interest, however, appeared to be taken in the matter, 
for the Special General Meeting called to discuss the scheme 
in June 1914 failed to attract a quorum and nothing was 
done. The outbreak of war prevented the matter being 
brought up again.—The representatives of the Allied 
Societies asked that the question might be reopened, and 
that copies of the proposed scheme should be circulated 
among the Allied Societies. 

The draft Revised Form of Conditions of Contract was 
submitted, and Mr. Searles Wood, Chairman of the 
Revising Committee, stated that the purpose of the Com- 
mittee had been to prepare a set of Conditions which would 
suit architects and then to put the Conditions before the 
Builders and ascertain their views. He asked the Allied 
Societies to take time to consider the Revised Form and 
to forward their suggestions to the Institute. 

In a discussion on the proposed Revised Charter [see 
JouRNAL for 1914], the desirability was urged of bringing 
about a closer association between the R.I.B.A., the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, and the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and in the interests of unity it was suggested that steps 
should be taken to bring about the amalgamation of the 
Society of Architects with the Institute. Touching the 
question of Registration, Mr. Gass expressed the opinion 
that for the present the only means of obtaining Registra- 
tion was by Charter. To make this practically operative 
the Local Government Board and Local: Authorities must 
be urged to agree that no plans should be approved unless 
they had been prepared by Registered Architects. The 
scheme of Registration by Charter should be carried out 
at the earliest opportunity ; it might prove the first step 
towards Statutory Registration. 

The anomalous position of Surveyors to Local Authori- 
ties who carried on private practice was referrred to. Such 
Surveyors are expected to interpret the By-laws against 
the interests of their own clients, to support the interests of 
those who employed their rivals, to inspect their own work 
and report thereon to the authorities. It was urged to be 
undesirable for them to undertake private practice. 

Reference was made to the steps taken by the Bir- 
mingham Association to get established the City Council 
Advisory Committee, and it was suggested that Societies 
should be formed on the lines of the London Society 
in all towns having an executive committee of technical 
men, who might serve as an Advisory Committee on 
matters affecting the artistic development of their towns. 


THE COUNCIL’S RESPONSE. 

The foregoing Report was considered by the Council 
at their meeting on the 4th November, and the follow- 
ing response to the Resolutions was ordered to be 
communicated to the Allied Societies :— 
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Resolution No. 1.—The Council point out that the pro- 
posed new Charter [see JouRNAL, 9th May 1914, p. 429] 
provides for considerably increased representation of Allied 
Societies, every Society of not less than fifty members being 
allotted one representative on the Council. 

The second paragraph of the resolution is agreed. 

Resolution No. 2.—The Council call attention to the fact 
that single first-class fares are already allowed representa- 
tives of Allied Societies attending Council meetings. They 
consider that any further allowance thought desirable 
should be a charge on the Allied Societies. 

Resolution No. 3.—The Council will arrange that three or 
four Council meetings be reserved for matters of general 
interest and that reports thereon be circulated among the 
Allied Societies in time for their representatives to be 
instructed by their Councils in advance of the meetings. 
As far as possible Committees on which provincial members 
serve shall be grouped so that several Committees may be 
held at different times on the same day, preferably on 
Council Meeting days. 

Resolution No. 4.—Steps have already been taken in the 
direction indicated, the work of revision of the two docu- 
ments referred to being well in hand. ; 

Resolution No. 5.—This matter has long engaged the 
attention of the Council, and such steps as it is possible for 
them to take have been taken. 

Resolutions Nos. 6, 7, and 8.—The various matters in 
question have been referred to the Scale of Charges Com- 
mittee. 

Resolutions Nos. 9 and 10.—The Council have already 
passed resolutions adopting the suggested modifications. 

Resolution No. 11.—It has been decided to add a Resolu- 
tion to those published under the heading ‘ Professional 
Conduct ” on p. 70 of the KaLenpar, stating that work 
involving the preparation of drawings and specifications 
should not be undertaken gratuitously for public charities. 

Resolutions Nos. 12 and 13.—The removal of the present 
administrative restrictions on building and building mate- 
rials was one of the points urged by the recent deputation 
from the Institute and other bodies to the Minister of 
Reconstruction [JouRNAL for July 1918}. 

Resolution No. 14.—This is one of the questions now 
being considered by the “ Future of Architecture ’’ Com- 
mittee which the Council have set up. 

Resolution No. 15.—The Council have adopted this Reso- 
lution and have directed a circular letter to be sent as 
desired. 

Resolution No, 16.—The Council approve, and recom- 
mend the Allied Societies to summon a Conference to con- 
sider the whole question. 


British Reconstruction Commission for Belgium. 

It is announced that a British official mission has gone 
to Belgium to report upon the need for reconstruction. 
The whole matter of reconstruction, it is understood, is 
being dealt with by the Inter-Allied Reconstruction Com- 
mission and a special British Department known -as the 
Belgian Trade and Reconstruction section of the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade. The mission consists of Sir 
Arthur Steel Maitland, Head of the Department of Over- 
seas Trade ; Sir E. Wildbore Smith, chairman of the Inter- 
national Commission ; Sir Herbert Llewellyn Smith, of 
the Board of Trade; Mr. Keynes, of the Treasury ; Mr. 
M. N. Kearnew, Secretary of the International Commission, 
and officer-in-charge of the Belgian Reconstruction Com- 
mission; Major Pheunis, Belgian delegate; and Major 


Gunning, American delegate. It will be the business of 
the mission to make a tour of inspection of the devastated 
areas, and report on what is wanted. 


CHRONICLE, 
The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour: Fifty-seventh List. 


Fallen in the War. 

Hatitey, Major James Whire, R.E., 
Fellow. Killed in action. 

Trnniswoop, Lieut. ALFRED, R.E., Licentiate. Killed 
in action. 

Prre, 2nd Lieut. Horace Victor Watter, Hampshire 
Regiment, Student. Reported missing 10th April 
(his 20th birthday), now officially reported killed 
in action in Palestine on that date. He was the 
younger son of Mr. William A. Pite [F.]. 

Military Honours. 

Taytor, Captain J. A. CatsHoim, D.S.0., Manchester 
Regiment, Student. Awarded the Military Cross 
for conspicuous bravery. 

On 30th August this officer showed conspicuous bravery 
and initiative in an attack on Riencourt. During the 
advance, though under heavy fire, he continuously walked 
about his company directing operations and encouraging 
his men. After capturing the village, finding the enemy 
on his right flank and between his company and the 
company on the right, he led a Lewis gun section against 
them, driving them out of a sunken road. In this attack, 
he with his section killed a large number of the enemy and 
captured three prisoners and a machine gun. The 
initiative, resource, and leadership of this ofticer was 
responsible for the capture of Ricncourt (Report of Major- 
General Sclly- Flood). 

Corron, Captain Percy P., R.E.[A.]. Awarded the 
Croiz de Guerre by the French Government for 
gallant conduct in a bombing raid. 

Lenron, Lieut. F. J., R.E. [A.]. Awarded the 
Military Cross for important signalling work. 
Promotions. 

Mr. Timothy Honnor [F.] has been gazetted Lieutenant 
(technical) in the Royal Air Force. 

Sapper Sydney Moss, R.E. [A.], has been granted a 
commission in the Manchester Regiment. 


American Timber for Reconstruction Purposes. * 

A numerous collection of the standard sizes and 
grades of American softwood timber which will be 
available after the war for the work of reconstruction 
is now on view daily at the Institute Galleries in 
Conduit Street, between the hours of 10 and 5 (Satur- 
days till 1). The samples have been lent by the 
American Government, through the instrumentality 
of the Practice and Science Standing Committees, and 
a lecture dealing with certain technical aspects of the 
matter was delivered at the opening of the exhibition 
on 24th October by Mr. John R. Walker, Trade Com- 
missioner of the American Government. 

Mr. Walker said he had gathered together, within 


* This article should be read in connection with Mr. Walker's Paper 
on “ United States Timber Supplies "’ [JoURNAL for February 1918, p. 81). 
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Lieut. THoMAS HENRY CHALKLEY, Stwient. 
Machine Gun Corps. 
Killed in action (see last vol., p, 250). 


2nd Lieut. HORACE VicTOR WALTER PITE, Student 
Hampshire Regiment 
Killed in action (see p. 23) 


Captain JoHN ALGERNON EpMUND TOONE, Associate. 
C.O. Australian Division rioneers. 
Killed in action (see p. 23). 


2nd Lieut. ALFRED Tinniswoon, Licentiate. 
Royal Engineers. 
Killed in action (see p. 23). 
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Lieut. JoseEPH CHARLES GLADSTONE Davies, Associate. 2nd Lieut. Tom WiLLIaMSON HOOLEY, Associate 
Royal Field Artillery. Durham Light Infantry. 
Drowned on service (see last vol., p. 184). Killed in action (see last vol,, p. 184), 


Lieut. WiLL1AM Victor LawTon, Student. Lieut. ] HILIP MINOR, Associate. 
Royal Engineers. Durham Light Infantry. 
Accidentally killed in France (see last vol., p. 233). Killed in action (see last vol., p. 233). 
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the limitations of war times, this small exhibit for 
the purpose of showing to the British timber-using 
public the American woods, and the shapes and 
grades which would be available for the work of 
reconstruction after the war in the largest quantities 
and upon the most favourable basis of cost. Archi- 
tects of this country were to some extent familiar 
with the species of the timber exhibited—Southern 
yellow pine (pitch pine), and its related species ; 
Douglas fir (Oregon pine), Californian redwood 
(Sequoia), White pine (yellow pine), and Californian 
sugar pine—but they were entirely unfamiliar with 
the dimensions and the grades or qualities of the 
timbers now exhibited in that room. Those shapes 
and grades, however, were universally employed in 
construction work in America, which produced and 
used more timber than any nation in the world. The 
standard grades and sizes of American timber were 
unknown in the British market for the reason that 
the building practice of this country was established 
years ago in relation to the soft woods of the Baltic. 
In America the general construction work was done 
with the hard pines of the south and of the west, and 
the standard of sizes which they had evolved in con- 
nection with these hard pines was different from the 
standard of sizes prevailing over here. This difference 
in sizes rested upon a sound scientific basis—namely, 
that the strength of the harder pines used in America 
was. greatly superior to the strength of the softer 
northern woods which this country employed, and, 
generally speaking, the dimensions employed in 
America for a given purpose were smaller than those 
employed for the same purpose here. 

He wished to urge most strongly upon the British 
timber-using public that in the reconstruction pro- 
gramme after the war full provision be made for the 
employment of American soft woods in the standard 
grades and sizes in which they were commonly manu- 
factured ; and in this connection he called attention 
to the fact that the methods of grading and manu- 
facturing in British Columbia were identically the 
same as in the Pacific north-west of the United 
States. 

The importance of this question from the broad 
economic standpoint was that in America they were 
producing some 15 million standards a year of these 
construction woods, and all according to the standard 
of grades and sizes now exhibited. Production upon 
this enormous scale had made it possible to effect 
tremendous economies in the manufacture of timber 
as well as to develop a high degree of efficiency in its 
manufacturing and seasoning. It was clearly to the 
interest of this country to take advantage of the 
economy which resulted from this quantitative pro- 
duction, and not to require the American manu- 
facturer to produce a special product for this market 
which was not consonant with the physical proper- 
ties of timber which he was manufacturing, and 
which involved a wastage of raw material and a very 
greatly enhanced price to the user. Millions of stan- 
dards of this material were carried in stock ready for 
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shipment by American and Canadian mills; and if 
this country made provision for the use of this 
material in these standard grades and sizes, the 
available sources of supply for this market would be 
practically doubled. To illustrate concretely the 
general situation which he had described, he would 
state that the practice in America was to manu- 
facture timber to even inches in width—that is, 4, 6, 
8, 10 and 12 inches. Scantlings were manufactured 
in sizes 3 x2, 4x2, 6x2, 8x2, 10x2 and 12 x2, and 
the same widths 2} inches by 3 inches in thickness. 
These sizes, however, were the nominal or green sizes 
of the material, and in drying these dimensions were 
reduced. Since the rate of shrinkage in different 
scantlings was not exactly the same, it was the 
general practice of the American manufacturer to run 
scantlings through an equalising machine after they 
were dry in order to bring them to an exact standard 
size. The standard finished sizes, therefore, of a 
4x2 was 38 x12; of a 6x2, 58x12; of an 8 x2, 
78 x12; ofa 10> 2,98 x13; and ofa 12 x2, 114 
His proposal was that in view of the greatly superior 
strength of Southern yellow pine and Douglas fir, the 
British architect and builder should employ in the 
place of the usual 7 «2 Baltic scantling a 6 x2 
American scantling, finished to the scant dimensions 
above described ; in the place of a Baltic 9 x2 an 
American 8x2; in the place of a Baltic 11 «2 an 
American 10 x2; in the place of a 24 x7 Baltic an 
American 2} «6 or an 8 x2; in the place of a 24 x9 
Baltic an American 2} x8 or a 10 x2, and in the place 
of a Baltic 2} x11 an American 23} 10 or 12 x2. 
The employment of these smaller dimensions of 
American timber would gain 1? inches in the height 
of our rooms, and we should still have a margin of 
superior strength in our floors. The comparative 
strength values of the woods indicated were based 
upon tests that had been made in this country and 
America, and would be verified generally by a com- 
parison of the weight of the American woods with the 
Baltic woods, for the strength and the weight of wood 
were usually in direct relation to each other. The 
Scientific and Industrial Research Department of the 
British Government, however, were now outlining the 
plans for a series of tests to determine the accuracy of 
these claims, and when they were completed we 
should have an authoritative basis upon which to 
proceed.. Two points in connection with American 
southern pine timber he desired to call special 
attention to. Jt would be observed that a con- 
siderable portion of the material now exhibited con- 
sisted of sap wood. He had frequently seen in 
English text-books sap wood described as ‘ imma- 
ture’ wood. This, however, was altogether an in- 
accurate description. Structurally the wood was not 
immature, and it had all the strength and vitality of 
the older heart wood. The only valid objection 
against sap wood was that the sap of the tree which 
circulated through it contained an acid which, if not 
removed through drying or by other means, would 
produce stain and dry rot if the wood remained in a 
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moist state and with an absence of ventilation. No 
stain, however, would be found upon the sap wood 
exhibited, for the reason that all the wood had been 
thoroughly dried; in fact, it had been kiln dried, 
which completely removed the sap and destroyed the 
tendency towards stain and dry rot. Since a con- 
siderable portion of the average southern pine tree 
consisted of sap wood, a tremendous saving in cost 
might be effected by employing this wood ; when it 
had been thoroughly dried it would serve every 
purpose that the heart wood served in the interior 
construction of a building. 

Discussing the question of kiin drying, Mr. Walker 
said that this was a development of comparatively 
recent years which, like all new developments, en- 
countered opposition at the outset, and a widespread 
prejudice still existed against it in this country. 
This prejudice arose because in its experimental 
stages kiln drying was not done as well as it might 
have been; and, secondly, because of that inertia 
which opposed every innovation. Kiln drying had, 
however, been perfected, and he could say positively 
that kiln-dried timber was superior to air-seasoned 
timber. Kiln drying materially increased the 
strength of wood as compared with air-seasoned 
material. It was the quickest and the cheapest way 
to dry wood, and it practically destroyed the ten- 
dency of the wood to absorb moisture ; by the same 
token it limited the extent to which wood contracted 
and expanded under variations of temperature ; it 
heightened the lustre of wood; and, finally, it 
lightened its weight. No more convincing proof 
that it did not make wood brittle or otherwise destroy 
its utility could be found than that both Britain and 
America were now kiln-drying the wood which was 
used in aeroplane construction, 

In conclusion, Mr. Walker said that this was the 
first time that the attempt had been made to study 
the American timber trade as a whole with a view to 
seeing if it might be possible to place the whole 
trade upon a sounder basis. His purpose in coming 
there was not to attempt to capitalise the fine feeling 
of friendliness that existed between their countries. 
He started upon this investigation before America 
entered into the war, and its foundation rested upon 
a much broader basis. All the world was interested 
in the conservation of its natural resources ; America 
was especially interested in the conservation of 
timber because it possessed the largest timber re- 
sources of any country in the world except Russia, 
if Siberia were included with European Russia. He 
was present, therefore, to discuss with them in a 
scientific spirit the question of how they could col- 
laborate to put to its best use the immense timber 
resources of which America was the steward. 


Out-of-date Building Restrictions. 
Mr. SAMUEL W. WILSON writes :— 
** Being away in the provinces on British War Bond 
work I regret very much not being present at Mr. 
Walker’s lecture on * American Woods Available for 


teconstruction after the War.’ It is quite possible 
that the lecturer mentioned the very excellent 
wooden residences made good use of in all parts of 
the States, and as the principal thing standing in the 
way of economical construction here, both in wood 
and other equally usable materials, is the out-of-date 
system of building restrictions, I shall hope to see 
some progress made in this very essential branch of 
building coristruction, even if only in time for me to 
read from the other side. 

“ The future building up of vour British trade will 
take place by the development of the provinces, and 
for this reason local by-laws want very carefully 
watching in your nation’s interest, or you will be 
up against the problem here—that a big works 
anxious and willing to go ahead and get its full 
share of trade is going to be sat on by some 
miserable little local by-law which will prevent any 
housing accommodation for workmen at a price which 
the firm can afford. The elimination of all fads of this 
character tending to * prevent economy * is just one 
of the most important things that has to be watched 
in the interest of British trade. 

* As an American I wish your people their due 
share of the extraordinarily busy time which is 
undoubtedly in front of them if they will tackle it in 
the proper way. The future development of provincial 
England is one of the most important and fascinating 
subjects that one could take up with profit to your 
country.” 

In a postscript Mr. Wilson adds : 

* Broadly, what I have in mind over the whole 
future business in this country is : 

* (1) British manufacturers and merchants aroused 
as to the abilities which they have and must use. 

** (2) The excellent opportunity afforded outside the 
crowded cities for healthy factories and works. 

*(3) Adequate and healthy dwellings for the 
workers, not handicapped by out-of-date building 
restrictions. 

** (4) Hives of industry all over the country designed 
by systematically, hygienically truly 
economically. 

* Push this for all you are worth. There is a big 
opportunity for your country to take. Take it.” 


Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society: Housing 
of the Working Classes. 

At the opening meeting of the winter session of the 
Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society it was 
decided to send a request to the Housing Committee of 
the Nottingham City Council asking them to receive a 
deputation of local architects on the question of housing. 
The request was acceded to and the deputation, headed by 
Mr. Harry Gill, President of the Society, was received at 
the Guildhall, Nottingham, on the Ist inst. 

Mr. Giz, addressing the Committee, said: The depu- 
tation which I have the honour to introduce is repre- 
sentative of the profession in Nottingham. We realise 
that one of the most pressing problems awaiting solution 
is the adequate provision of dwellings for the people. 
Large and important schemes of reconstruction and ex- 
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tension will shortly come up for consideration by your 
Committee, and the future development and improvement 
of our city will be largely determined by the way in which 
these schemes are handled from the very beginning. If 
private enterprise could cope with the demand we should 
still plead for your aid in obtaining modification of the 
building by-laws, because it is obvious that little improve- 
ment can be looked for so long as such narrow house 
frontages are allowed to prevail, nor until the whole 
question of the “ lay-out ’’ and construction of streets has 
been revised. But seeing that public moneys are to be 
expended on future building schemes, it has been suggested 
by the Council of the R.I.B.A., acting in concert with the 
L.G.B., that each Allied Society should approach its own 
Housing Committee on the subject. We therefore respect- 
fully suggest to you that in order to avoid the perpetuation 
of unsightly and congested areas, every housing scheme for 
the new era which we hope is about to dawn should be 
entrusted only to men who by scientific and artistic 
training and experience are qualified to carry out the 
work, We have no desire to pose as philanthropists, but 
simply as architects and citizens who are genuinely con- 
cerned for the development of our city on lines conducive 
to health and beauty. We have confidence in coming 
before you in this way because only six months ago your 
Chairman was called upon to assist the assessors in a com- 
petition for plans for houses of a new type, in which many 
of our members took part. I think he will be able to tell 
you something about the possibility of building small 
houses convenient in plan, simple in elevation, economical 
in cost, and yet very pleasing in architectural appearance 
and grouping. We very much regret that it was not 
possible for us to arrange for a public exhibition of these 
designs in Nottingham, but I am authorised to state that a 
book will shortly be issued by the Royal Institute of 
3ritish Architects wherein the premiated designs from all 
the centres in England will be illustrated. This book will 
have the imprimatur of the Local Government Board. We 
are fortunate in this area in that nine-tenths of the neces- 
sary building material is of local production. A possible 
shortage of timber will be the most serious obstacle we 
shall have to overcome, so that it ought to be possible to 
combine sound building principles with local materials and 
a simple treatment based on local traditions. As a 
Society we have not been idle during the enforced period 
of slackness in the building trade. We have met to discuss 
the question of housing in its principles and in all its details 
and we shall be pleased if our services can be utilised either 
in the promotion of competitions or in any way that may 
appeal to you. Mr. A. N. Bromley, with great gencrosity 
and public spirit, has formulated a very helpful scheme, 
and 1 will now ask him to lay it before you. 

Mr. A. N. Bromuity [F.] then unfolded a scheme for 
offering a premium of £50 for competition among local 
architects for the best design of a block of four houses, 
each house to contain parlour, kitchen and seullery and 
three bedrooms. 

In the debate which followed it was stated that the 
Housing Committee were concerned principally to build 
houses for the poorest classes first, and it was suggested 
that they would ask for plans in competition from all and 
sundry. Mr. Bromley explained that the Nottingham and 
Derby Society comprised all the bona fide architects in 
this area, and expressed his willingness to double his offered 
premium and ask for designs for three classes of houses to 
suit three classes of tenants. 

It has been since arranged to hold the competition, 
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which is to be limited to members of the Nottingham 
Society and carried out on lines framed by Mr. Bromley. 

With regard to the suggested alteration of the by-laws, 
the deputation was asked to frame definite proposals and 
to discuss them with the City Engineer and the Medical 
Officer, and to report to the Housing Committee. 


Building and Building Materials after the War. 

The following is a summary of the evidence given 
at Edinburgh to the Chairman of the Building 
Materials Supply Committee under the Ministry of 
Reconstruction, by Mr. William Kelly (Aberdeen), 
Mr. T. F. Maclennan [4.] (Edinburgh), and Mr. J. M. 
Dick Peddie (Edinburgh), members of the Committee 
appointed by the Institute of Scottish Architects : 


TERMS OF THE REFERENCE. 

(a) In the event of the supply of material or labour 
being insufficient to fulfil the total building demand, to 
consider the principles and method by which the priority 
of various claims should be settled ; and to report what 
steps are necessary to ensure that the manufacture of the 
materials, so far as they are at present inadequate, shall 
be extended in time to secure sufficient quantities for use 
when required on the cessation of hostilities, and to 
recommend what steps should be taken during the War 
to facilitate a prompt commencement of building work at 
that time. 

(4) Generally to consider and report upon any con- 
ditions affecting the building trades which tend to cause 
unduly high prices, and to make recommendations in 
regard to any measure of control which it may be desirable 
to exercise over the purchase, production, transport, or 
distribution of material. 

EVIDENCE. 

Paragraph (a). We think there can be little doubt that 
the supply of materials, and possibly of labour. during the 
** transition period ” will fall short of the requirements. In 
these circumstances we are of opinion that in the national 
interest priority will have to be accorded for a time to 
constructional work and building operations of certain 
kinds. Among these are shipbuilding, the extension or 
erection of factories, necessary to enable the country to 
become self-supporting or, at least, less dependent on 
foreign supplies, and the building of the large number of 
houses required for the housing of the working classes and 
those engaged in production. We are further of opinion 
that preference may be necessary for a time for the 
extension or erection of schools and other educational 
institutions, and for public buildings essential for the 
general welfare of the community. 

Priority having been extended for the purposes generally 
indicated above, we are of opinion that all further claims 
should be dealt with alike, but we venture to suggest that 
claims for expenditure on War Memorials (even to those 
not of direct utility) should receive special consideration. 

To enable claims for priority to be dealt with it is 
obvious that Government control is essential, but we urge 
respectfully and strongly: (1) that such control should 
come to an end at the earliest possible moment, and (2) 
that the control should be decentralised, and that for 
Scotland there should be a department armed with wide 
powers and responsibility, subject only to the guidance of 
the Central Authority. 

As regards the steps necessary to provide for increased 
production of the necessary building materials, we would 
suggest that, as soon as it is possible to release men from 
military service, those who were formerly engaged in the 
production of building materials should be returned to 
civil life, and that it is even of greater importance that 
those who were employers or were engaged in the control 
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of those engaged in production should be released in time 
to organize the resumption of production. 

As a great deal of the wood required for building pur 
poses must continue to be imported. some proportion of the 
shipping available after the War should be set aside for 
wood-carrying. 

We desire to point out that if buiiding is to be resumed 
immediately after the termination of hostilities, the neces- 
sary plans and other arrangements for building must be in 
readiness beforehand. To that end architects, draughts- 
men and surveyors should be among the first to be returned 
to civil life when military requirements permit. 

Paragraph (b). We have difficulty in suggesting any 
method of control which could effect a reduction in the 
cost of building materials, and believe that increased pro- 
duction will automatically and alone tend to reduce unduly 
high prices. On the other hand, we think that considerable 
reduction of prices would follow on better methods of dis- 
tribution were inland carriage improved and rates reduced. 

In our opinion the present excessively high cost of build- 
ing is due not only to the high prices of materials, but to 
the unduly high rates of wages. We recognise that the 
increase in the cost of living, and the smaller purchasing 
power of money together, warranted large advances on 
pre-war rates ; but the standard has risen out of propor- 
tion to these causes. This we believe to be due, in great 
measure, to the conditicns under which necessary wat- 
work has been carricd out under Government control ; 
and that when work comes to be done under natural con- 
ditions, and without Government control, the rates of 
wages will return to their true economic level. 

We desire to repeat that we believe it to be in the 
interests of the country that Government control of 
materials and labour should cease at the earliest moment 
after national interests no longer demand such support ; 
and that the cost of building will continue to be artificially 
higher than it should be, as long as there is interference 
with the free distribution of building materials and with 
the conditions of employment. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
To the Editor, Journat R.1.B.A.,— 


Soissons Cathedral. 

Sir,—In reference to the admirable paper in the 
JOURNAL on this subject, surely the cathedral must be 
restored, and equally surely this could be done so as to 
indicate to posterity where the restoration had been 
effected. A very slight difference in the colour of 
the stone, explained by a tablet built into the wall, 
would fully suffice. We all know how at Durham,, 
for instance, the tint due to fire six hundred years ago 
is still plainly visible, and a similar lasting effect could 
be obtained in this case by suitable selection of the 
material. 

Cob Walls. 

Referring to the article headed “* Cob Houses ”’ in 
the October issue of the JourNAL, there is a material 
used in Norfolk, called * clay-lump,” which is very 
similar to “‘ cob,” but is made in blocks about 8 inches 
thick, and of a standard size, about 2 feet by 1 foot. 
It is still obtainable, and can be used for internal 
partitions as well as external walls. It has one 
advantage over ~ cob,” in that a wall built of it can 
be taken down, and the materials can be re-erected in 
another position, just like slab plaster or concrete 


blocks. R. Laneron Coie [F.]. 
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MINUTES. 

At the First General Meeting of the Session 1918-19, 
held Monday, 4th November 1918, at 5 p.m.—Present: 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, President, in the Chair; 37 Fellows, 
18 Associates, 6 Licentiates, and several visitors—the 
Minutes of the Meeting he!d 24th June were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced that since the last 
meeting intimation had been received that the following 
members had been killed in action :—Lieut. Charles 
Taylor Whiteley, Royal Warwickshire Regiment, Asso- 
ciate; Lieut. William Victor Lawton, Royal Engineers, 
Student; John Douglas Dickson Watt, Associate; Lieut. 
James Sydney Cable, Royal Garrison Artillery, Asso- 
ciate; Lieut. Charles Herbert Hartmann, Royal West 
Kent Regiment, Associate ; Lieut. Thomas Henry Chalk- 
ley, Machine Gun Corps, Student ; Wilfred Stuart Gorringe. 
Associate; Private Gilbert John Frank Hookway, Cam- 
bridgeshire Regiment, Licentiute; Lieut. Alfred Tinnis- 
wood, Royal Engineers, Licentiate; Capt. John Algernon 
Edmund Toone, Australian Division Pioneers, Associate : 
Major James Mitchell White Halley, Royal Engineers, 
Fellow; 2nd Lieut. Horace V. W. Pite, Hampshire 
Regiment, Student. 

On the motion of.the Hon. Secretary it was Resolved 
that the Institute’s deepest regret for the loss of these 
members be entered on the Minutes, and that a message 
expressing members’ sincerest sympathy and condolence 
be forwarded to their nearest relatives. 

A vote of sympathy and condolence was also passed to 
Mr. B. J. Capell [A.] and Mr. C. H. Samson [F.], each of 
whom had recently lost a son in the War. 

The deceare was also announced of the following 
members :—William Albert Paxton Clarkson, Associate 
1390; Charles Manning, Licentiate 1911; Joseph John 
Knewstubb, Associate 1912; Walter John Raymond 
Barker, Licentiate 1911; Edwin Bush, Liceniiaie 1911; 
Thomas Edward Murray, Licentiate 1911; Robert Wil- 
liams, Associate 1887, Fellow 1896 ; Henry John Wadling. 
Associate 1865, Fellow 1888. 

Formal announcement was also made of the death of 
Cecil Claude Brewer, Pugin Siudent, Godwin Bursar, and 
Fellow, and a vote expressive of members’ sinverest con- 
dolence was passed to his widow. 

The following candidates, being found eligible an! 
qualified according to the Charter and By-laws, were 
nominated for eiection* :— 


As Assocrates (64). 

{Except where stated that the candidates have passed the Final or 
Special Examination, the whole of the candidates are serving with His 
Majesty’s Forces and, being duly qualified, have availed themselves of the 
temporary concessions granted to students so serving. See Special 
Regulations, JoURNAL for March 1918.] 

Adams : William Naseby [S., 1908], Liverpool. 
Bagenal : Hope [8., 1913}. 

Barrowcliff : Arnold Montague [S., 1913]. Loughborough. 
Blyth: Charles Kydd [S.. 1912}. 

Bower: Albert Egerton Lance [S., 1905], Liverpool. 
Bradshaw ; Harold Chalton [S., 1913], Liverpoo!. 
Broad : Maleolm Charles [S., 1912]. 

Chaikin : Benjamin [S., 1907}. 

Corkill : Laurence Lavery [S., 1908], Isle of Man. 
Daniel: Thomas Llewelyn [S., 1915], Essex. 
Dartnall : James Ambrose [S., 1914]. 

Davis : Sydney Wiliiam [Special War Exam.|. 
Dicksee : Harold John Hugh [S., 1913]. 
Duckworth: Alfred [S., 1913], Fleetwood 

Evans : Thomas Cwmanne [S., 1912]. 

Farey : Cyril Arthur [8., 1909]. 

Filkins ;: Edwin William [S., 19138]. 

Fincham : Edward [8., 19101, Coichester. 

Garrett : Sidney Colston [S., 1911], Hove. 

task: John Harold [S., 1904], Bournemouth. 

Grant: James Lindsay [Special Examination 1918], 
Northenden, Cheshire. 
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Gray : Andrew [8., 1915]. Hertford. 

Harrison : Harry St. John [8., 1914]. 

Hays : John Wilson [S., 1905], Wingate, Co. Durham. 

Healey : Francis Hurst [S., 1905), Bradford. 

Hendry : Morrison [S., 19131, Aberdeen. 

Holden: William [S., 19107, Grange-over-Sands, Lancs. 

Horsburgh : Arthur Lindsay [S., 1912], Farnborough. 

Howcioft : Gilbert Burdett [S., 1913], Oidham. 

Hudson : Philip Sidney [S., 19171. 

Hutton : Arthur James Seoit [S., 1918], Edinburgh. 

James : Charles Holloway [S., 1912]. 

Key : William Donald [S., 1914]. 

Knight : Shirley 1913]. 

Lavender: Ernest Clifford 1915), Walsall. 

Lidbetter : Hubert [S., 1905], Cockermouth. 

Lister: Harold Alfred [S8., 1912], Shrewsbury. 

Lone : Reginald Wilcox [S., 1911}. 

Macgregor: John Eric Miers [S.. 1913]. 

McLachlan : Charles [S., 1919, Final Exam. 1918}. 

McLean : George [S., 1911], Portmadoc, N. Wales. 

Maddox: Frank Morrall [Special Exanination 1918}, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

Muilins : Geoffrey Thomas [8., 1914]. 

Napier: James [S., 1915], Port of Menteith. 

Parkin : William Gordon [S., 1913], Johannesburg. 

Parnacott : Horace Walter [S., 19061. 

Philp: Arthur Thomas [S.. 1915], Bescastle. 

Platts - Perey Oates 19038], Wakefield. 

Prestwich : Ernest, M.A. [S., 1912], Leigh, Lanes. 

Ratcliff: Fred [S., 1910), Bamford, Derbyshire. 

Roherts : Evan Wendell [S8., 1914. Final Examination 
1918], Swansea. 

Rowntree : Colin 

Samuels: Edw. Perey Proctor [S., 1907], Llanfairfechan. 

Saxon: Frederick Charles 1913), Rochdale 

Shoosmith ; Arthur Gordon [S., 1908], Bournemouth. 

Soissons : Louis Emannuel Jean Guy de Savoie Carignan 
de 19131. 

Stevenson: Raymond Croisdale [S., 1918. Special War 
Exam). 

Thomson: John Stewart [S., 1914]. 

Temlinsen : Lawrence Digby [S., 1913], Evsex. 

Tubbs : Grahame Burnell 1917 Final Exam 

Vernon: George [Special]. 

Wallace : Robert Stuart [S., L913}. 

Whitchead : Perey [S., 19121, Oldham. 

Willson : Ernest Final Exam. 1914), Blackburn. 

The President having delivered the OpENING ADDRESS 

OF THE Session, a Vote of Thanks was passed to him by 

acclamation, on the motion of Mr. Jolin W. Simpson, 

Past Vice-President, seconded by Mr. 8. Perkins Piek, 

Past Vice-Pre td ne, 

The proceedings closed et 5.50 p.m. 


NOTICES. 


Election of Members, 6th January 1919. 
As Hon. FELLOW. 

LEVERHULME, Loro, THE Rigut Hon. HesketTu 

Lever, Hon. Associate. Proposed by the Council. 
Applications for election have been received from the 
following Students serving with H.M. Forces who, being 
duly qualified, have availed themselves of the special 
concessions announced in the JourNaAL for March 1918. 
Notice of any objection or other communication respecting 
the candidates must be sent to the Secretary for sub- 

mission to the Council prior to Monday, 2nd December. 


As Assocrates (8). 
Water James [S., 1912], Mariborough House, 
near Taunton. 
Proposers: C. FE. Bateman, J. Coulson Nicol, 
Arthur Harrison. 


CuRISTIEN: Rayner [S., 1905], 53 Chester 
Road, Northwood, Middlesex. 
Proposers : Raymond Unwin, Henry A. Saul, 8. B. 
Russell. : 
Frank [S., 1911}, 6 Westeroft Square, Ravens- 
croft Park, W.6. 
Proposers : Richard C. James, George H. Oatley, 
Sir Frank W. Wills. 
Forrescue: Grorcr Aran [S., 1918], Ringford House, 
West Hill, Wandsworth, S.W. 
Propesers: Moriey Horder, John Hudson, 
Arthur Keen. 
Keyte: Josern Rasuprooke [S., 1914], 84 Woodstock 
Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 
Proposed by the Council. 
Macmitnan: Atec Lowe [S., 1909], 85 Cambridge Road, 
Southport. 
Proposers : Hastweli Grayson, John B. Gass, 
Arthur J. Hope. 
Artuur [8, 1911], West Holme, Cottingham 
toad, Hull. 
Proposcrs : George H. Widdows and the Council. 
Tayror: Vicror [S8., 12a Derby Road, 
Southport, Lanes. 
Proposed by John Stuart, John Woolfall, Richard 
Hall. 


Business Meeting, 2nd December, 1918, at 5 p.m. 

THE THIRD GENERAL MEETING (BUSI- 
NESS) will be held Monday, 2nd December, 1918, at 
5 p.m., for the following purposes :-— 

To proceed with the election of candidates for 
membership [the names and addresses of the candidates 
and the names of the proposers were published in the 
JourNAL for October, and the candidates’ names are again 
printed in the present issue (see MINUTES, pp. 23, 24)]. 

The PrestDENT to move the adoption of a proposal 
put forward by the Council to promote a Bill in 
Parliament to amend the Law relating to the Acqui- 
sition of Light. The draft Bill is as follows :-- 


AN ACT TO AMEND THE LAW RELATING TO 
THE ACQUISITION OF LIGHT. 

1.---(1) After the day of .19 , aright to 
the access and use of light to or for any building shall not 
be acquired by the mere enjoyment thereof for any period 
of time, and no presumption of a grant of a right to the 
access and use of light shall arise or be made by reason only 
of the enjoyment of such access and use for any period. 

(2) This section shall not apply to any right to the access 
and use of light which shall have become absolute and in- 


defeasible on or before the day of . a 
2. Section 3 of the Act 2 & 3 William IV. c. 71 is hereby 
repealed as from the day of ,19  , but such 


repeal shal] not revive any custom referred to in that 
section or bring the right to the access and use of light to 
or for any building within the provisions of Section 1 of 
the said Act. 

3. This Act shall not apply to Scotland. 

4. This Act may be cited as The Acquisition of Light 
(Restriction) Act, 1918. 


Sessional Paper, 16th December, at 5 p.m. 
HOUSING: THE ARCHLITECT’S CONTRIBUTION. 


By Raymonp Unwin [F.}. 
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